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DOCTOR WATTS. 


T is not to be expected that the life of a man de- 
1 voted from a ſtate of infancy to ſtudy and retire- 
ment, ſhould be pregnant with ſuch incidents as are 
apt to excite public curioſity. The truly excellent 
perſon of whom it is our buſineſs to preſent the reader 
with ſome biographical anecdotes, was diſtinguiſnhed 
by a cheerful and uninterrupted diſcharge of every 
religious and moral duty, an imagination fo fertile 
in original and great ideas as to ſeem incapable of be- 
ing exhauſted, a profound and ſolid judgment, and 
very extenſive literary acquirements, 


Having premiſed thus much, we fthall proceed to 
the narrative. The father of Doctor Watts kept a 
boarding ſchool in the town of Southampton; and his 
qualifications for the office of a preceptor were ſuch, 
as procured him conſiderable encouragement, while 
the integrity of his manners gained him the reſpect of 
all who had the happineſs of his acquaintance, Of 


b - nine 
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nine children, Iſaac was the eldeſt. Though Mr. 
Watts was not in circumſtances of opulence, yet his 
income was equal to the ſupport of his numerous fa- 
mily in a ſtile of gentility. 


Iſaac Watts was born at Southampton on the 17th 
of July 1674. At a very early period of life he ap- 
peared to be ſtrongly attached to reading ; and this 
diſpoſition was with pleaſure obſerved, and carefully 
cultivated, by his parents. At four years old his fa- 
ther began to inſtruct him in Latin; and after having 
made ſome conſiderable progreſs in that language, 
and in other fundamental branches of learning, he was 
placed under the tuition of the Reverend Mr. Pin- 
horne, a clergyman of the eſtabliſhed church, and 
maſter of the free-ſchool at Southampton. 


In this ſituation our young ſtudent afforded very 
early proofs of an inſatiable thirſt for learning, and 
of an uncommon brilliancy of genius, which indeed 
rendered him afterwards ſo highly diſtinguiſhed in the 
literary world. His rapid progreſs in the learned 
languages, and in various branches of the ſeiences, 
together with the ſprightlineſs and vivacity of his 
wit, which he had the happy talent of attempering 
with a degree of ſober judgment, which was altoge- 
ther extraordinary in one of his years, induced ſome 
liberal- minded perſons to propoſe engaging in a ſub- 
ſcription for the purpoſe of compleating his education 

at 
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at one of the univerſities. Fhis generous propoſal, 
however, he declined with grateful acknowledgments, 
declaring his reſolution of adhering. to thoſe princi- 
ples he had imbibed from his parents, which impelled 
him to attach himſelf to the Diſſenting church. 


In the year 1699, young Mr, Watts took up his 
reſidence at an academy in London under the direction 
of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Rowe, who, it is re- 
corded upon good authority, had not, during the 


years that he reſided in his ſeminary of learning, a 


87 


ſingle occaſion for addreſſing him in a ſtile even of 
the mildeſt reprimand or reproof, ſo early was his 
mind impreſſed with juſt ſentiments of religion and 
morality, ſuch perfect ſimplicity was there in hi; 
manners, and ſo indefatigably aſſiduous was he in his 
ſtudies. His moſt intimate companions while at Mr. 
Rowe's academy were his {ellow-ſtudents, Mr. Horte, 
afterwards archbiſhop of Tuam, and Mr. Hughes, 


the poet. 


Mr. Watts became a poetical efſayiit at the age of 
fifteen, and this art he cultivated, though rather as 
an amuſement, or a relaxation from more ſevere 
ſtudies, than as a matter of ſerious buſineſs, till he 
had arrived at fifty, For a conſiderable time before 
the expiration of his minority he appears to have fre- 
quently directed his attention to Latin poetry, though 
not with a view of acquiring the reputation either of 


b 2 great 
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greatglearning or extraordinary talents, but chiefly to 
obtain a more perfect knowledge of the language. 
The ſtrength of his mind, and his ſingular induſtry, 
are ſufficiently manifeſt in theſe productions, which 
though probably the effect of no inconſiderable la- 
bour, and not to be placed in competition with many 
of his other pieces; yet there is ſo much propriety 
both in the ſentiments and the language, and they 
{o admirably correſpond with each other, that com- 
mendation will even here be extorted from the ut- 
moſt ſeverity of critical examination, 


In the year 1693, Mr. Watts joined in commu— 
nion with the church of which his tutor, Mr. Rowe, 
was paſtor. Having paſſed through a regular courſe 
of education at Mr. Rowe's academy, about his 
twentieth year, he returned to his father's houſe at 
Southampton, where he was received with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs of parental affection, every opportunity 
being afforded him for further qualifying himſelf to 
aſſume that important ſtation, to which in proceſs of 
tune he became one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed orna- 
ments. 

Having reſided two years with his father, conſtantly 
employed in ardent ſtudy, and in the devotional exer- 
ciſes of a truly pious Chriſtian, he accepted an invi- 
tation from Sir John Hartopp to reſide in that gentle- 
man's family in quality of tutor to his fon. In this 

| ſituation 
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ſituation he remained upwards of four years, during 
which period he peculiarly devoted his mind to theo- 
logical and ſeriptural ſtudies. His exemplary piety, 
the ſimplicity and eaſineſs of his manners, his ex- 
tenſive knowledge, and various other great and 
azreeable qualities, eſtabliſhed the foundation of 
that reciprocal and laſting friendſhip which ſubſiſted 
between this excellent preceptor and his amiable 


pupil, 


On the 15th of July 1698, the day on which Mr. 
Watts attained his twenty-fourth year, he preached 
his probationary ſermon at the chapel in Berry-ſtreet, 
London, to a very numerous congregation, who 
united in acknowledging, that, whether conſidered in 
a theological, a moral, or a philoſophical point of 
view, the diſcourſe of the youthful candidate for be- 
ing admitted a labourer in the vineyard of his bleſſed 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, would have reflected the higheſt 
honour upon a divine who had grown grey in the 
fatigues of ſtudy and the exerciſe of the paſtoral 
functions. In the ſame year he was choſen aſſiſtant 
to Doctor Iſaac Chauncy ; but though his public 
labours procured him univerſal veneration, they were 
in a ſhort time interrupted by a dangerous indiſpoſi- 
tion, which continued for the ſpace of five months, 
and was ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by too rigid 
an attention to his ſtudies, and the unremitting aclivity 
and fervent zeal with which he availed himſelf of every 
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opportunity of proclaiming the goſpel of Chriſt, not- 
withſtanding the natural weakneſs of his conſtitution 
ſeemed but little adapted to fuch ſevere and conſtant 
exertions. But upon the re-eſtabliſhment of his. 
health, his pious endeavours for the ſalvation of the 
ſouls of his tellow-creatures ſuffered no abatement, 


Mr. Watts was, in January 1701, appointed to 
ſucceed Doctor Chauncy ; and on the 18th of March 
was ſolemnly ordained to the paſtoral office ; but pre- 
ſently after this promotion, he was attacked by a very 
painful and threatening illneſs; from which he re- 
covered by very flow, and, for a long time, by al- 
moſt imperceptible degrees; and indeed. for ſeveral 
years after this ſhock, his health remained in a very 
precarious ſtate, In the interim, however, that his. 
congregation in particular, and mankind in general, 
might not be deprived of fo invaluable a member ot 


ſociety, and ſo exemplary a miniſter of the goſpel of 


Chriſt, by too ſtrict an attention to the diſcharge 
of the duties of his holy office, it was deemed expe- 
dient that he ſhould be relieved from too intenſe appli- 
cation by a regular and ſtated aſſiſtant; and accordingly. 
Mr. Samuel Price was in June 1703, choſen to that. 
employment. 


Being now aftorded an opportunity of allowing his 
mind ſome relaxation from the fatigues of his paſtoral 
office, his health was gradually reſtored ; and he again 


returned, 


ea 
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returned to a diligent acquittal of his holy miniſtra- 
tion, to which taſk, arduous as it was, he added that 
af eſtabliſhing a ſociety of the younger members of 
his church, for the purpoſes of prayer and religious 
conference : and to theſe pupils he, from time to 
time, delivered the ſubſtance of the book which he 
afterwards publiſhed under the title of A GvuiDe 
TO PRAYER, 


Our Divine continued in the regular attendance 
upon his public duty till the year 1712, when in the 
month of September he was ſeized with a violent fever, 
from which he was not relieved till the cruel diſeaſe 
had ſo ſhattered. his nerves and enfeebled his conſtitu- 
tion, that though. he recovered. the full powers and 
vigour of his mind, it ſeemed not in the leaſt pro-. 
bable that his exiſtence upon earth would- be- pro- 
longed through half the number of years which he 
afterwards enjoyed. During this illneſs fervent prayers 
to the throne of God were frequently put forth in his. 
own church, and alſo in many others, for the pre- 
ſervation of ſo valuable a life; and the ardour of devo- 
tion which was manifeſted on theſe occaſions, afforded 
a very remarkable proof of the high veneration and 
eſteem in which he was held by all ranks of pious 


Chriſtians, and particularly by his brethren of the 
miniſtry. 


Soon after being attacked by this illneſs, at his 
earneſt intreaty, his aſſiſtant Mr. Price was appointed 
a paſtor 
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a paſtor of the church jointly with him. Between 
theſe pious members of the Chriſtian church there 
ſubſiſted a friendſhip diſintereſted and cordially pious 
till the death of Doctor Watts, who bequeathed a 
legacy, to „his faithful friend and companion in 
e the labours of the miniſtry, as only aCmall teſti- 
„ mony of his great affection for him, on account of 
& his ſervices of love during the many harmonious 
« years of their fellowſhip in the work of the goſpel.” 


The traces of his laſt indiſpofition were too mani- 
feſt for the eaſe of his numerous friends, who ſe— 
verely regretted the very precarious and alarming 
ſtate to which his conſtitution had been reduced; and 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe was the late 
Sir Thomas Abney, who with an ardency of perſuaſion 
which the fincerity and warmth of Mr. Watts's friend- 
ſhip for his generous ſupplicant, and a thorough con- 
viction of his exemplary piety and numberleſs public 
and private virtues, diſqualified him for reſiſting, in- 
vited our divine to eſtabliſh his reſidence at his ſeat, 
at Stoke Newington. 


While he remained in the family of Sir Thomas 
Abney, the notions of patronage an dependence 
e were overpowered by the perception of reciprocal 
„ benefits.” About eight years after his removal 
to the houſe of Sir Thomas at Stoke Newington, 
that gentleman died; and fince a more pious and 
orthodox Chriſtian, or a man of more exemplary vir- 

tue 


ue 
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tue either in public * or in private life has been ſcarce- 
ly known, it will eaſily be believed that his death 
was fincerely lamented. After the deceafe of his 
generous and truly reſpectable friend, he continued 
to reſide in the family of Lady Abney till his death, 
including in the whole a period of thirty - ſix years, 
during which, both by that lady and her truly excellent 
daughter, the preſent Mrs. Elizabeth Abney, he was 
treated with the ſame uniformity of friendſhip which 
he had experienced during the life of Sir Thomas. 
During his reſidence in this happy family, which, as 
Doctor Gibbons juſtly obſerves, ** for piety, order, 
© harmony, and every virtue, was an houſe of God,” 
his days ran on in an even tenor, diverſified only by 
a ſucceſſion of literary productions. 


Without ſolicitation, or even a hint that the com- 
pliment would be acceptable, in the year 1728, the 
univerſities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen tranſmitted 
him a diploma, whereby Mr, Watts was conſtituted 
a doctor of divinity ; and in this grant it muſt be al- 
lowed there was ſingular propriety, for he had long 
rendered himſelf worthy of the diſtinction, not only 
by his diligence and ſucceſs as a Chriſtian minifter, 
but alſo by his numerous theological, philoſophical, 


and 


* Sir Thomas Abney was ſeveral years an Alderman of 
London ; and he likewiſe ſerved the office of Lord Mayor, 
As his private life was without reproach, ſo he diſcharged 
the duties of his public ſtation with unimpeached integrity. 
He died February 6th, 1721-2, in the 83d year of his age, 
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and metaphyſical writings, and by being the man 
who had unqueſtionably contributed more than any 
other to convince the Diſſenters, who had been ever 
remarkable for an affected contempt of the beauties 
of language, and a ſtudied inclegancy of expreſſion, 
that the great truths of the Chriſtian goſpel would 


| become doubly attractive when diſplayed in the faci- on 
| nating powers of a poliſhed dition, the 
| the 
| In ſtature Doctor Watts was but little above fix feet. "I 
Though his figure ſeemed not calculated ro command Wa 
attention, yet in coamon diſcourſe upon ſerious ſub- wk 
jects, as well as in the pulpit, there was a dignified ſo+ 
lemnity in his whole deportment and manner of ut- 0 
terance that afforded a kind of irreſiſtible energy to « 4 
what ever came from his lips. Geſticulation in the 4 J 
pulpit he rejected both as unneceſſary and as little 44 \ 
correſponding with the gravity and importance of « 
divine topics : but in familiar converſation he was not « | 
| fo obſervant of a ſeverity of manners; his fancy was 6 1 
| excurfive, and his wit was brilliant; and he ſome- « 
| times exerciſed thoſe faculties with freedom, though 
he ever reitrained himſelf within the bounds of ſtrict 
decorum, ſeldom diſmiſſing a ſubject without deducing 10 
| from it ſome excellent leſſon of religion or morality. Th 
6& 
While in the family of Sir Thomas Abney and his 5 
Lady, he conſtantly devoted one fifth * of his income 3 
to Fe 
| Pr. Johnſon ſays one th: but this I apprehend to be 6 
a miſtake. 
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to charitable uſes ; and he frequently viſited the poor 
in ſickneſs, and cheered their drooping hearts with 
ſpiritual comfort, 


Since his writings have been criticiſed by that emi- 
nent judge of literary merit Doctor Samuel Johnſon, 
it would perhaps be deemed a fort of preſumption in 
the writer of this narrative, were he to obſtrude upon 
the reader his own opinicn as to the degree of appro- 
bation that is due to the voluminous works of Doctor 
Watts: and therefore he will introduce an extract 
which though conciſe, he truſts will prove ſatisfactory, 


% Few men have left behind ſuch purity of cha- 
& raCter or ſuch monuments of laborious piety, He 
© his provided inſtruction for all ages, from thoſe 
© who are liſping their firſt leſſons, to the enlighten- 
&« ed readers of Malbranche and Locke; he has left 
neither corporeal nor ſpiritual nature unexamined ; 


he has taught the art of reaſoning, and the ſcience 
of the ſtars.” 


© His character, therefore, muſt be formed from 
„ the multiplicity and diverſity of his attainments, 
rather than from any fingle performance; for it 
would not be ſafe to claim for him the higheſt rank 
in any fingle denomination of literary dignity ; yet 
„ perhaps there is nothing in which he would not 


© have excelled, if he had not divided his powers to 
„different purſuits,” 


« As 
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% As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
© probably have ſtood high among the authors with 
« whom he is now aſſociated. For his judgments 
% were exact, and he noted beauties and faults with 
«* a nice diſcernment; his imagination, as the Dacian 
4 Battle proves, was vigorous and active, and the 
& ſtores of knowledge were large by which his ima- 
& ination was ſupplied. His ear was well-tuned, 
& and his diction was elegant and copious.” 


For between two and three years before his death, 
the activity and ſprightlineſs of his mind ſuffered a 
gradual abatement: but in no other reſpect did his 
faculties ſeem impaired. Death had no terrors for a 
man whoſe life had been uniformly employed in pre- 
paring himſelf for the awful change which was to give 
him poſſeſſion of thoſe glorious rewards which he now 
enjoys through the mediation of his bleſſed Saviour. 


Doctor Haac Watts died at Stoke Newington on the 


25th of November, 1748, in the ſeventy-fifth year 
of his age. 
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THE INVISIBLE NATURE OF GOD. 


y V E are the work of ſome more powerful and 
ſuperior hand; but how we came firſt into being, 
we know not: the manner of our original exiſtence 
is hid from us in darkneſs: we are neither con- 
ſcious of our creation, nor of the Power which 
created us. He made us, but he hid himſelf from 
our eyes and ears, and all the ſearches of ſenſe, 
He has ſent us to dwell in this viſible world, 
amidſt an endleſs variety of images, figures, and 
colours, which force themſelves upon our ſenſes ; 
but he for ever diſclaims all image, colour, and 
hgure himſelf. He hath ſet us, who are inferior 
ſpirits, this taſk, in theſe regions of mortal fleſh, 
to ſearch and feel after him, if haply <ve may find 
the ſupreme, the infinite, and eternal Spirit, We 

B are 
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are near a- kin to him, even his own offspring ; but 
we ſce not our Father's face; nor can all the 
powers of Gur nature come at the knowledge of 
him that made us, but by the labours and infe- 
rences of. our reaſon. We toil and work backward 
to find our Creator: from our preſent exiſtence, 
we trace out his eternity; and through the chain 
of a thouſand viſible effects, we ſearch out the 
Firſt, the Inviſible, and Almighty Cauſe. 


When we fancy we perceive ſomething of him, 
it is at a diſtance, and in a duſky twilight. We 
eſpy ſome faint beams, ſome glimmerings 'of his 
glory breaking through the works of his hands; 
but he himſelf ſtands behind the veil, and does 
not ſhew himſelf in open light to the ſons and 
daughters of mortality, Happy creatures, if we 
could make our way ſo near him, as to behold the 
lovely and adorable beauties of his nature; if we 
could place our ſouls ſo directly under his kindett 
influences, as to feel ourſelves adore him in the 
moſt profound humility, and love him with the 
moſt ſublime affetion. 


MISCEL. THOUGHTS, p. 2. 


—̃—f —— G——ͤ—— 233 — 


IDOLAT EY. 


IT has been an old temptation to mankind, 
almoſt ever ſince human nature was made, that 
we deſire to find out ſomething juſt like God. 
Hence aroſe a great part of the idolatry of ancient 

| ages, 
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ages, and of almoſt all the Heathen world. The 
Chriſtian world, indeed, has much clearer light, 
and nobler diſcoveries of the inviſible nature of 
God; and yet how has the Romiſn church fallen 
into groſs idolatry in this reſpect, and with pro- 
fane attempt they have painted all the BILD 
Trinity “ Whatſoever pretence they may derive 
from the human nature of the Son of God, or 
from the dove- like appearance of the Holy Spirit, 
to draw the figures of a dove or a man, as a me- 
morial of thoſe ſacred condeſcenſions; yet I know 
no ſufficient warraat they can have to fly in tlie 
very face of Divine Prohibition, and to paint and. 
carve the figure of God the Father. like an old 
man, when he never appeared among men in any 
bodily form; and our Lord Jeſus himſelf ſays of 
him, Ye have neither heard his voice at any 
„ time, nor ſeen his ſhape.” Jobn v. 37. 
Is CEE. THOUGHTS, p. 7. 


THE STUDY OF MANKIND. 
AMONG all the uſeful and entertaining ſtudies- 
of philoſophy, there is none ſo worthy of man as 
the ſcience of human nature. There is none that 
furniſhes us with more wonders of Divine Wiſdom, 
or gives higher occaſion to adore Divine Goodneſs. . 
MISCEL., THOUGHTS, p. 19. 


R 2: ENQUIRY, 
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ENQUIRY INTO TRT SPIRITUAL AND ANF 
MAL EXISTENCE or MAN. 


NOW I ſtand, now I he down; I riſe again 
and walk; I eat, drink, and ſleep ; my pulſe beats, 
and I draw the breath of life: ſurely I have the 
parts and powers of an animal; I am a living 
body of fleſh and blood, a wonderful engine, 
with many varieties of motion. But let me con- 
fidcr, alſo, what other actions I perform. 


I think, I meditate, and contrive; I compare 
things, and judge of them; now I doubt, and 
then I believe; I will what I act, and ſometimes 
I wiſh what I cannot act: I defire and hope for 
what I have not, as well as am conſcious of what 
I have, and rejoice in it: I look backward, and 
ſurvey ages paſt, and I look forward into what is 
to come. Surely I muſt be a Spirit, a thinking 
Power, a Soul, ſomething very diſtin&t from this 
machine of matter, with all its ſhape and motions. 


Mere matter, put into all poſſible motion, can 
never think, reaſon, and contrive ; can never hope 
and wiſh as I do, and ſurvey diſtant times, the 
paſt and future. What am I then? What ſtrange 
kind of Being is this, which is conſcious of all 
theſe different agencies, both of Matter and Spi- 
Tit? What ſort ef thing can I be, who ſeem to 
think and reaſon in my head, and feel and am 
conſcious of pain and eaſe, not at my heart only, 


but 


_ 


* 
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but at my toes and fingers too? I conclude, then, 


I can be nothing elſe but a Compound Creature, 
made up of theſe two diſtin& beings, Spirit and 
Matter; or, as we uſually expreſs it, Sou! and. 
Body. 


It is very plain alſo to me, upon a ſmall en- 
quiry, that this body and this ſoul did not make 
themſelves, nor one another. I had no more hand 
in the union of theſe two principles, or in the 
compoſition of myſelf, than I had in the making 
of thoſe two diſtin beings of which I am com- 


pounded... It was Gop only, that great Gop who 


created both parts of me, the Animal and the Mind, 
who alſo joined them together in ſo ſtrange an 
union. And if I were to enter into the myſteries 
of this union, it would open a wide and various 
ſcene of amazement at his unſearchable wiſdom ! 


MISCEL. THOUGHTS, P. 19. 


— 


THE PRAISE OF GOD. 
WHAT is praiſe? It is a part of that divine 
worſhip which we owe to-the Power that made us: 


it is an acknowledgment. of the perfections of God, 
aſcribing all excellencies to him, and confeſſing all 


the works of nature and grace to proceed from him. 
Now, when we apply ourſelves: to this work, and 
dreſs up our notions of a God in magnificence of 
language, =when we furniſh them out with ſhining 

B 3 figures, . 
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figures, and pronounce them with ſounding words, 
—we fancy ourſelves to ſay great things, and are 
even charmed with our own forms of praiſe : but, 
alas! the higheſt and beſt of them, ſet in a true 
light, are but the feeble voice of a creature, ſpread- 
ing before the Almighty Being that made him, 
fome of his own low and little ideas, and telling 
him what he thinks of the Great God, and what 
God has done. When the holy Pfalmiſt would 
expreſs his honourable thoughts of his Maker, 
they amount only to this, Thou art good, and 
«© thou doeſt good.” Pal. cxix. How incon- 


Hderable an offering is this for a God! and yet fo 


condeſcending is his love, that he looks down, 
and 15 well pleaſed to receive it. 


MISCEL. THOUGHTS, p. 28. 


— — — "x — 


— — —— 4 — 


. - 


WHAT aſtoniſhing variety. of. artifices, what 
innumerable millions of exquiſite works, is the 
God of nature engaged in every moment! How- 
gtoriouſly are his all-pervading wiſdom and power 
employed in this uſeful ſeaſon- of the year, this 
Spring of Nature! What infinite myriads of ve- 


getable beings is he forming this very moment, in 


their roots and branches, in their leaves and bloſ- 
ſoms, their ſeeds and fruit! Some, indeed, begun: 
to diſcover their bloom amidſt the ſnows of Fanu- 
ary, or under the rough cold blaſts of March: 

x thoſe 
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thoſe: lowers are withered and vaniſhed in Aßgril, 
and. their ſeeds are now ripening to perfection. 
Others are ſhewing themſelves this day in all their 
blooming pride and beauty ; and while they adorn 
the gardens and meadows. with gay and glowing 
colours,. they promiſe their fruits in. the day of 
harveſt.. The whole nation of vegetables is under 
the Divine care and culture ; his hand forms them 
day and night with admirable ſkill and unceaſing 
operation, according to the natures he firſt gave 
them, and produces their. buds. and foliage, their 
flowery bloſſoms, and rich fruits, in their appointed 
months. 'Their. progreſs in life 1s exceeding ſwift 
at this ſeaſon, of the year; and their ſucceſſive ap- 


pearances, and ſweet changes of raiment, are vi- 
fible. almoſt hourly.. 


But theſe creatures are of lower life, and give 
but feebler diſplays of the Maker's wiſdom. Let 
us raiſe our contemplations another ſtory, and ſux - 
vey a nobler. theatre of Divine wonders. What 
endleſs armies of animals is the hand of God 
moulding and figuring this very moment, through- 
out his brutal dominions.!. What immenſe flights 
of little birds are now fermenting in the egg, 
heaving and growing towards ſhape and life! 
What vaſt flocks of four-footed creatures, what 


droves. of large cattle, are now framed in their 


early embrios, impriſoned in the dark cells of 
nature! And others, perhaps, are moving towards 
liberty, and juſt preparing to ſee the light. What 

unknown 
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unknown myriads of inſects, in their various cra- 
dles and neſting- places, are now working toward 
vitality and motion! And thouſands of them with 
their painted wings juſt beginning to unfurl, and 
expand themſelves into fluttering and day-light; 
while other families of them have forſaken their 


huſky beds, and exult and glitter in the warm 
ſun-beams ! 


An exquiſite world of wonders is complicated 
even in the body of every little inſect, an ant, a 
gnat, a mite, that is ſcarce viſible to the naked 


eye. Admirable engines! which a whole academy 


of philoſophers could never contrive ; which the 
nation of poets hath neither art nor colours to 
deſcribe ; nor has a world of mechanics ſkill enough 
to frame the plaineſt or coarſeſt of them. Their 
nerves, their muſcles, and the minute atoms which 
compoſe the ſluids fit to run in the little channels 
of their veins, eſcape the notice of the molt ſaga- 
cious mathematician, with all his aid of glaſſes. 
The active powers and curioſity of human nature 
are limited in their purſuit, and muſt be content. 
to lie down in 1gnorance.. 


It is a ſublime and conftant triumph over all the 
intelletual powers of man, which the great God 
maintains every moment in theſe inimitable works 
of nature, in thefe impenetrable recefles and myſ- 
teries of Divine art! The flags and banners of 
Almighty wiſdom are now diſplayed round half 


tho. 
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the globe, and the other half waits the return of 
the ſun to ſpread the ſame triumph over the South- 
ern world. The very ſun in the firmament is God's 
prime miniſter in this wondrous world of Beings, 
and he works with ſovereign vigour on the ſurface 
of the earth, and ſpreads his influences deep under 
the clods to every root and fibre, moulding them. 


into their proper forms, by Divine direction. 


There is not a plant, nor a leaf, nor one little 
branching thread, above or beneath the ground, 
that eſcapes. the eye or influence of this benevolent 
ſtar: an illuſtrious emblem of the Omnipotence 
and univerſal activity of the Creator. 


MISCEL. THOUGHTS, p. 31. 


— 
— 
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DIRECTIONS conCcERxNING OUR IDEAS. 


FURNISH. yourſelves with a rich variety of 
ideas; acquaint yourſelves with things ancient 
and modern ; things natural, civil, and religious; 
things domeſtic and national; things of. your na- 
tive land, and of foreign countries; things pre- 
ſent, paſt, and future; and, above all, be well ac- 
quainted with God and yourſelves; learn animal 
nature, and the workings of your own fpirits.. 
Such a general acquaintance with things will be. 
ef. very great adyantage.. 

LOGIC, p. 71. 


SUPER. 
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SUPERFICIAL OBSERVERS. 


THERE are- ſome perſons that never arrive at 
any deep, ſolid, or valuable knowledge, in any 
ſcience, or any buſineſs of life, becauſe they are 
perpetually fluttering over the ſurface of things, 
in a curious or wandering ſearch of infinite va- 
riety ; ever hearing, reading, or aſking after ſome- 
tinng new, but impatient of any labour to lay up 
and preſerve the ideas they have gained : their 
fouls may be compared to a looking- glaſs, that 
whereſoever you turn it, it receives the images of 


all objects, but retains none. 
LOGIC, p-. 73. 


＋ —ñũ—ä—́ ꝗ— —— ̃ ——— 


READING. 


IF the books which you read are your own, 
mark with a pen, or a pencil, the moſt conſiderable 
things in them which you deſire to remember. 
Thus you may read that book the ſecond time 
over with half the trouble, by your eye running 


over the paragraphs which your pencil has noted.. 


It is but a very weak objection againſt this prac- 
tice, to ſay, I all ſpoil my book; for I perſuade 


myſelf, that you did not buy ir as a bookſeller, to. 


ſell it again for gain, but as a ſcholar, to improve 
your mind by it; and if the mind be improved, 
your advantage is abundant, though. your book 
yields leſs money to your executors. This advice 
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of writing, marking, and reviewing your remarks, 


refers chiefly to thoſe occaſional notions you meet 


with either in reading or in converſation: but 
when you are directly or profeſſedly purſuing any 
ſubject of knowledge in a good ſyſtem, in your 
younger. years, the ſyſtem itſelf is your common- 
place book, and muſt be entirely reviewed. The 
ſame may be ſaid concerning any treatiſe which 
cloſely, ſuccinctly, and accurately handles any 
particular theme. | 
LOGIC, p. 75. 


— 
— — — a 


Tu BOUNTY or TAT CREATOR. 


WHAT is more neceflary for the ſupport of 
life, than food? Bchold, the earth is covered with 
it all around; graſs, herbs, and fruits, for beaſts 
and men, were ordained to overſpread all the ſur- 
face of the ground, ſo that an animal could ſcarce 
wander any where, but his food was near him. 
Amazing proviſion for ſuch an immenſe family! — 
What are the ſweeteſt colours in nature, the moſt 
delightful to the eye, and the moſt refreſhing too? 
Surely the green and blue claim this pre-eminence. 
Common experience, as well as philoſophy, tells 
us, that bodies of green and blue colours ſend us 
ſuch rays of light to our eyes, as are leaſt hurtful 
or offenſive; we can endure them longeſt ; where- 
as the red and yellow, or orange colour, ſend 
more uneaſy rays in abundance, and give greater 

confuſion _ 
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confuſion and pain to the eye; they dazzle it 


Tooner, and tire it quickly with a little intent 
gazing ; therefore the Divine Goodneſs drefſed all 
the heavens in blue, and the earth in green. Our 
habitation is over-hung with a canopy of moſt 
beautiful azure, and a rich verdant pavement is 
ſpread under our feet, that the eye may be pleaſed 
and eaſy whereſoever it turns itſelf, and that the 
moſt univerſal objects it has to converſe with, 
might not impair the ſpirits, and make the ſenſe 


weary. 
J. 
WHEN God the new- made world ſurvey'd, 
His word pronounc'd the building good; 
Sun-beams and light the heavens array'd, 
And the whole earth was crown'd with food, 


II. 


Colours that charm and pleaſe the eye, 
His pencil ſpread all nature round; 
With pleaſing blue he arch'd the ſky, 


And a green carpet dreſs'd the ground. 


III. 
Let envious atheiſts ne*er complain 
That nature wants, or ſkill, or care; 


But turn their eyes all round in vain, 
T'avoid their Maker's goodneſs there. 


MISCEL, THOUGHTS, p. 36. 


WONDER. 
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WON D E R. 


. WHEN we perceive any object that is rare and 
encommon, that is, new and ſtrange, either for its 
kinds, or for its qualities; or when we meet with 
ſuch an occurrence or event as is urfuſual or un- 
expected; or ſuch as is, at leaſt, unuſual at ſuch a 
particular time and place; we are ſtruck with ad- 
miration or wonder: and that without any con- 
ſideration whether the object be valuable or worth- 
leſs, whether it be good or evil. We wonder at a 
very great or a very little man, a dwarf or a giant; 
at a very little horſe, at a huge ſnake or toad, at 
an elephant, or a whale, or a comet, or at any 
rare performances of art, as moving machines, 
ſuch as clocks, watches, with a variety of uncom- 
mon motions and operations: we wonder at a piece 
of extraordinary wit, ſkill, or learning; even at 
artificial trifles, as a flea kept alive in a chain; at 
any uncommon appearances in nature diſcovered 
by a teleſcope, a microſcope, &c. Admiration 
has no regard to the agreeableneſs or diſagreeable- 
neſs of the object, but only to the rarity of it. 
And for this reaſon wonder ſeems to be the firſt of 
the paſhons. 


DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, p. 17. 


Let it be obſerved, that this paſſion has properly 
no oppoſite; becauſe, if the object be not rare or 
new, or if the appearance be not ſudden or unex- 
pected, but a mere common or familiar thing, or 

C an 
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an unexpected occurrence, we receive it with great 
calmneſs, and feel no ſuch commotion of nature 
about it: we treat it with neglect, inſtead of won- 
der. Now neglect is no paſſion. The reſt of the 
paſſions, at leaſt the moſt of them, go in pairs. 
DOCTRINE OF THE-PASSIONS, p. 18, 


————————CC———— 


BENEVOLENCE AN DO COMPLACENCE. 


BENEVOLENCE is ſometimes laid out upon 
an object that has no ſuch preſent good in it as we 
can defire or delight in, but only ſome foundation 
of future good, or ſome capacity to be made good 
.or agreeable. A pious man can never love wicked 
men with the love of complacency or delight; 
but he may exerciſe the love of benevolence to- 
-wards them, -to pity them, and to wiſh their reco- 
very. So our Saviour could not love the bloody 
city of Jeruſalem with complacency, becauſe it 
killed the prophets, and blaſphemed God and his 
Son ; but he loved it with benevolence, and wept 
over it ſome tears of compaſſion, 


' DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, p. 32. 


— 
— — — — — 


| PASSIONS 1NFLUENCED BY DIFFERENT 

| SITUATIONS in LIFE. 
DIFFERENT employments, and different con- 
ditions of life, beget in us a tendency to our dif- 
ferent paſhons, Thoſe who are exalted above 
others 
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others in their daily. ſtations, and eſpecially if they 
have to do with many perſons under them, and in 
many affairs, are too often tempted to the haughty, 
the moroſe, the ſurly, and the more unfriendly 
ruffles and diſturbances of nature, unleſs they watch 
againſt them with daily care. The commanders in 
armies and navies, the governors of work-houſes, 
the maſters of public ſchools, or thoſe who have a 
great number of ſervants under them, and a mul- 
titude of cares and concerns in human life, ſhould 
continually ſet a guard upon themſelves, leſt they 
get a habit of affected ſupcriority, pride, and va- 
nity of mind, of fretfulneſs, impatience, and cri- 
minal anger, 


DOCTRINE OF. THE:PASSIONS, p. 71. 


PE — —— ee ea no rr 


TO SUBDUE PRIDE. 
CONSIDER what you ſhall be. Your fleh 


returns to corruption and common earth again; 
nor ſhall your duſt be diſtinguiſhed from the mean- 
eſt beggar or ſlave; no, nor from the duſt of 
brutes and inſects, or the moſt contemptible of 
creatures. And as for your ſoul, that muſt ſtand 
before God, in the world of ſpirits, on a level. 
with the reſt of mankind, and diveited of all your 
haughty and flattering circumſtances. None of 
your vain diſtinctions in this life ſhall attend you 
to the judgment-ſeat. Keep this tribunal in view, 
and pride will wither, and hang down its head. 
DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, p. 99. 
G24 GRACE 
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GRACE AT MEALS. 


THE converſation turned upon the ſabjet of 
{:ying grace before and after meat. When ſeveral 
ef the company had given their thoughts, Serenus 
acknowledged it was not neceſſary to offer a ſo- 
lemn and particular petitton to Heaven on the 
occaſion of every bit of bread that we taſted, or 
when we drink a glaſs of wine with a friend; nor 
was it expected we ſhould make a focial prayer 
when perſons, each for themſelves, took a ſlight 
repaſt in a running manner; either the general 
morning devotion is ſuppoſed ſufficient to recom- 
mend ſuch tranſient actions and occurrences to the 
Divine bleſſing, or a ſudden ſecret wiſh,. ſent up 
to heaven in ſilence, might anſwer ſuch a purpoſe 
in the Chriſtian life : but when a whole family ſits 


down together to make a regular and ſtated meal, 


it was his opinion, that the Great God ſhould be 
folemnly acknowledged as the giver of all the 
good things we enjoy ; and the practice of our 
Saviour, and St. Paul, had ſet us an illuſtrious 
example, | 
MISCEL. THOUGHTS, p. 65. 


* 


THE CHURCH-YARD. 


WHAT a multitude of beings, noble crea- 


tures, are here reduced to duſt! God has broken 
his own bet workmanſhip to pieces, and demo- 
ſhea 


! 
| 
1 
| 
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liſhed by thouſands the fineſt earthly ſtructures of 
his own building. Death has entered in, and 
reigned over this town for many ſucceſſive cen- 
turies ; it had its commiſſion from God, and it 
has devoured multitudes of men. 


MISCFL. THOUGTS, p. 107. 


Go to the church-yard, then, O finful and 
thoughtleſs mortal ; go learn from every tomb- 
fone, and every riſing hillock, that“ The wages 
of ſin is death.” Learn in filence, among the 
dead, that lefſon which infinitely concerns all 
the living; nor let thy heart be ever at reſt, till 
thou art acquainted with ]Jzsvs, who 7s the reſur- 
rection and the life. 

M1SCEL. THOUGHTS, p. 108. 


— — 


A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 


DEATH, to a good man, is but paſſing 
through a dark entry, out of one little duſky 
room of his father's houſe, into another that is 
fair and large, lightſome and glorious, and di- 
vinely entertaining. O, may the rays and ſplen- 
dors of my heavenly apartment ſhoot far down- 
ward, and gild the dark entry with ſuch a chear- 
ful gleam, as to baniſh every fear when I ſhall be 
called to paſs through ! 

MISCEL, THOUGHTS, p. 120. 


683 HUMAN 
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HUMAN EXCELLENCIES any DEFECTS: 


THERE is nothing on earth excellent on all 
ſides; there muſt be ſomething wanting in the 
beſt of creatures, to ſhew how far they are from 
perfection. God has wiſely ordained it, that ex- 
cellencies and defects ſhould be mingled amongſt 
men; advantage and diſadvantage are thrown into 
the balance; the one is ſet over-againſt the other, 
that no man might be ſupremely exalted, and 
none utterly contemptible. 


S.ELF-LOVE. 


YOUTH is wild and licentious. In thoſe: 
years, we perſuade ourſelves that we are only 
making a juſt uſe of liberty. In that ſtene of 
folly we are light and-vain, and ſet no bounds to 
the frolick humour; yet we fancy it is merely an 
innocent gaiety of heart, which, belongs to the 
ſprings of nature, and the blooming hours of life. 
In the age of manhood, a rugged or a haughty 
temper is angry or quarrelſome; the fretful and 
the pecviſh in elder years, if not before, are ever 
kindling into paſſion and reſentment ; but they 
all agree to pronounce their furious or fretful 
conduct a mere neceſſary reproof. of the indigni- 
ties Which were offered them by the world. Self- 

love- 
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love is fruitful of fine names for its own iniquities. 
Others are ſordid and covetous to a ſhameful de. 
gree, uncompaſſionate and cruel to the miſerable; 
and yet. they take this vile practice to be only a 
juſt exerciſe of frugality, and a dutiful care of 
their own houſhold. Thus, every vice that be. 
longs to us, is conſtrued into a virtue; and, if 
there are any ſhadows or. appearances of virtue 
upon us, theſe poor appearances and ſhadows are 
magnified and realized into the divine qualities of 
an angel. We, who paſs theſe juſt cenſures on the 
follies of our acquaintance, perhaps approve the 
very ſame things in ourſelves, by the influence of 


the ſame native principle of flattery and ſelf-fond- 
neſs. 


MISCEL. THOUGHTS, p. 157. 


—_— — — 


TRUST IN THE SON OF GOD: 


THEY that have truſted in the Son of God, 
hegin to find peace in their own conſciences ; they 


can hope God is reconciled to them through the 


blood of Chriſt, that their iniquities are atoned 
for, and that peace is made betwixt God and 
them. This belongs only to the doctrine of 
Chriſt, and witneſſes it to. be divine ; for there is 
no religion that ever pretended to lay ſuch a foun- 
dation of pardon and peace,. as the religion of 
the Son of. God does; for he has made himſelf a 
propitiation; Jeſus the Righteous is become our 


recon- 
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reconciler, by becoming a ſacrifice: Rom. iii. 25. 
*« Him that God ſet forth for a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righ- 


t teouſneſs for the remiſſion of ſins that are paſt; 
e that he might be juſt, and the juſlifier of him 


that believes in jeſus: Therefore, being juſti- 
5 fied by faith, we have peace with God. Rom. v. 1. 


«© Behold the Lamb of God, that takes away the 


*«« ſins of the world!“ was the language of John, 


who was but the forerunner of our religion, and 
took a proſpect of it at a little diſtance : and much 
more of the particular glories and bleſſings of this 
atonement 1s diſplayed by the bleſſed Apoſtles, the 
followers of the Lamb. Other religions, that 
have been drawn from the remains of the light of: 


nature, or that have been invented by the ſuper- 


ſtitious fears and fancies of men, and obtruded on 
mankind by the craft of their fellow- creatures, 


are at a loſs in this inftance, and cannot ſpeak 
ſolid peace and pardon. | 
| SERMONS, vol. L. p. 11. 


— 


GONTEMPT. OF THE TRIFLES OF THIS 
WORED. 


IF we look upward to Heaven, .we ſhall behold 


there all the inhabitants looking, down with a ſa- 


cred contempt upon the trifles, amuſements, bu- 


ſineſſes and cares of this preſent life, that engroſs 
our affections, awaken our deſires, fill our hearts 


with 
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with pleaſure or pain, and our fleſh with conſtant 
labour. With what holy ſcorn do you think thoſe 
ſouls, who are difmiſſed from fleſh, look down upon 
the hurries and buſtles of the preſent ſtate in which 
we are engaged? They dwell in the full ſight of 
thoſe glories which they hope for here on earth, 
and their intimate acquaintance with the pleaſures 
of that upper world, and the divine ſenſations 
that are raiſed in them there, make them contema 
all the pleaſures of. this ſtate, and cvery thing 
below Heaven. This is a part of eternal life; this 
belongs, in ſome degree, to every believer: for he 
is not a believer that is not got above this world 
in a good meaſure ; he is not a Chriſtian, who is 
not_ weaned, in ſome degree, from this world : 
For this is our victory, whereby we overcome 
* the-world, even our faith.“ 1 Jobs, v. 4. He 
«« that is born of God, overcomes the world; he 
that belteves in Jeſus, is born of God.” Whence 
the argument is plain, he that believes in Jeſus, 
the Son of God, overcomes this preſent world. 
And where Chriſtianity is raiſed to a good degree 
of life and power in the ſoul, where we ſee the 
Chriſtian got near to Heaven; he is, as it were, 
a fellow for angels, a fit companion for the Spi- 
e rits of the Juſt made perfect.“ The affairs of 
this life are beneath his beſt deſires and his hopes; 
he engages his hand in them ſo far as God his 
Father appoints his duty; but he longs for the 
upper world, where his hopes are gone before : 

“When ſhall J be entirely diſmiſſed from this la- 


cs bour; 
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e bour and toil? The gaudy pleaſures. this 
© world entertains me with, are no entertainments 
% to me; I am weaned from them, I am born 
*« for above.” This is the language of that faith 
that overcomes the world; and faith, where it is 
wrought in truth in the ſoul, hath, in ſome mea- 
ſure, this effect; and where it ſhines in its bright- 
neſs, it hath, in a great degree, this ſublime 
grace accompanying it; or rather, (ſhall I ſay?) 
this piece of heavenly glory. Pain and ſickneſs, 


poverty and reproach, ſorrow and death itſelf, - 


have been contemned by thoſe that have believed 


in Chriſt Jeſus, with much more honour to Chri 


ſtianity than ever was brought to other religions. 


SERMONS, V. 1. Pp · 24 f 


—— ü . —— . — . — — 


INIMIT ABLE PERFECTION OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


THE goſpel of Chriſt is like a ſeal or ſignet, 
of ſuch divine graving, that no created power 
can counterfeit it; and when the ſpirit of God 
has ſtamped this goſpel on the ſoul, there are ſo 
many holy and happy lines drawn or impreſſed 
thereby, ſo many ſacred ſignatures and divine 
features ſtamped on the mind, that give certain 
evidence both of a heavenly ſignet and a heavenly 


Qperator, 


SERMONS, v. 1. p. 39. 


PROSPECT 
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PROSPECT OF DEATH. 


«© HOW ſhould we rejoice in hope of that hour 

ee that ſhall releaſe us from the ſinful fleſh; and 
<< when we ſhall ſerve God in ſpirit without a clog, 
without a tempter !*? O, with what a reliſh of 

ſacred pleaſure ſhould a ſaint read thoſe words in 

2 Cor. v. 8. Abſent from the body, and pre- 

© ſent with the Lord?“ Abſent from this traitor, 

this vexing enemy, that we conſtantly carry about 
with us! Abſent from the clog and chain of this 
ſinful fleſh, the priſon wherein we are kept in 

«conſtant darkneſs, and are confined from God! 
Abſent from theſe eyes, that have drawn our ſouls 

afar from God by various temptations ! And ab- 

ſent from theſe ears, by which we have been al- 

lured to tranſgreſſion and defiling iniquities ! 

Abſent from. theſe luits and paſſions, from that 

fear and that hope, that pleaſure and that pain, 

that love, that defire, and anger, which are all 

carnal, and ſeated in the fleſhy nature, and be- 
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« come the ſpring and occaſion of ſo much fin and 
1 miſchief to our ſouls in this ſtate. *©* Abſent 
0 from the body, and preſent with the Lord.” 
4 Methinks there is a heaven contained in the firſt 
5 part of theſe words, “ Abſent from the body;“ 
A and a double happineſs in the laſt, Preſent with 
ly «© the Lord: preſent with him who hath ſaved 
our ſpirits: through all the days of our Chriſtian 
9. conflict, and hath given us the final victory: pre- 
ſent with that God, who ſhall eternally influence 

i 


us 
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us to all holineſs, who ſhall for ever ſhine upon 
us with his own beams, and make us conformable 
to his own holy image; preſent with that Lord 
and Saviour, from whom it ſhall not be in the 
power of all creatures to divert or draw us aſide. 
SERMONS, v. I. p. 90. 
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SUBSTANCE OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


DOUBTLESS man muſt know and believe, in 


the firſt place, that there is a God, and that this 
God 7s but One; for God is too jealous of his ho- 
nour and dignity, and too much concerned in 
this important point, to laviſh out happineſs, and 
his heavenly favours, on any perſon who makes 
other gods to become his rivals; or who exalts a 
creature, or a mere chimera, into the throne of 
God. He muſt believe, alſo, that God is a Be- 
mg of perfect Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, 
and that he is the righteous Governor of the 
World. 


Man muſt alſo know, that he himſelf is a crea- 
ture of God, furniſhed with a faculty of under- 
ſtanding to perceive the general difference between 
good and evil, in the moit important inſtances of 
it; and endowed with a will, which is a power to 
' Chuſe or to refuſe the evil or the good; that he is 
obliged to exert theſe powers or faculties in a 


right manner, both towards God and towards 
himſelf, 


— . · CG and Bio 
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himſelf, as well as his neighbour. I don't inſiſt upon 
it, that he muſt know theſe propoſitions explicitly, 
and in a philoſophical manner; but he muſt have 
ſome ſort of conſciouſneſs of his own natural powers, 
to know and diſtinguiſh, to chuſe or to refuſe good or 
evil, and muſt be ſenſible of his obligations to in- 
quire and practice what 1s good, and to avoid what 
is evil, 


As for the duties that relate to God, man is ob- 
liged to worſhip him with reverence, to honour him 
in his heart and life, on account of his wiſdom and 
power manifeſted in the world; to fear his Majeſty, 
to love him, and hope in his goodneſs, to give him 
thanks for what inſtances of it he partakes of, to ſeek 
to him for what bleſſings he wants, aud to carry it to- 
ward him as his Maker, his Lord, and his Governor, 


He muſt know alſo, that ſince God is a“ righte- 
© ous Governor,” if he does not make good men 
happy in this world, and the wicked miſerable, then 
there muſt be another world, wherein he will appoint 
ſome happineſs for the good, and miſery for the 
wicked; or in general, that he will ſome time or 
other diſtribute rewards and puniſhments to all per- 
ſons, according to their behaviour: for this has a 
very conſiderable influence into ail holineſs of life, 
and every part of morality, which will hardly be 
practiced without theſe motives, 
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As for the duties which relate to other men, every 
man muſt know and believe, that as he is placed here 
amoneſt a multitude of fellow-creatures of his own 
ſpecies or kind, he is bound to practice truth or ve- 
racity, juſtice and goodneſs toward them, according to 
the ſeveral relations in which they may ſtand, as 32 
#ather, brother, ſon, huſband, neighbour, ſubject, 
maſter, ſervant, buyer, ſeller, &c. 


And with regard to himſelf, he is bound to exer- 
ciſe ſobriety and temperance, and to maintain a due 


government over his appetites and paſſions, that they 
run not into exceſs and extravagance. 


And finally, fince every man will frequently find 
himſelf coming ſhort of his duty to God and man, and 
betrayed into fin by the ſtrength of his temptations, 
his appetites and paſſions, in the various occurrences 
of lite, he muſt repent of his fins, be ſincerely ſorry 
for what he has done amiſs, humbly aſk forgiveneſs 
of God, and endeavour to ſerve and pleaſe him in all 
things for the time to come, and he muſt exerciſe a 
hope or truſt in the mercy of God, that upon repen- 
tance and new obedience, God will forgive ſinners, 
and take them again into his favour. 

STRENGTH & WEAKNESSOF HUM. REASON, P. 17. 


THE 
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THE MAN OF HUMILITY. 


EUDOXUS is a gentleman of exalted virtue and 
unituined reputation, every ſoul that knows him ſpeaks 
well of him; he is ſo much honoured, and 6 well 
beloved in his nation, that he muſt flee his country, 
if he would avoid praifes. So ſenſible is he of the 
ſecret pride that has tainted human nature, that he 
holds himſelf in perpetual danger, and maintains an 
everlaſting watch. He behaves now with the ſame 
modeſty as when he was unknown and obſcure. He 
receives the acclamations of the world with ſuch an 
humble mein! and with ſuch an indifference of ſpirit 
that is truly admirable and divine. It is a lovely 
pattern but the imitation is not eaſy.—I took the 
freedom one day to aſk him, how he acquired this 
wonderous humility, or whether he was born with no 
pride about him? “ Ah, no (ſaid he, with a ſacred 
ſigh) I feel the working poiſon, but I keep my an- 
tidote at hand; when my friends tells me of many 
+ good qualities and talents, I have learnt from St. 
Paul to ſay, Mat have I that I have not receive? 
„ My own conſciouſneſs of many follies and fins 
„ conſtrains me to add, What have I that I have not 
** miſimproved? And then reaſon and religion join 
together to ſuppreſs my vanity, and teach me the 


D 2 „ proper 
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* proper language of a creature and a finner : What 
& then baue I to glory in?” 


MISCEL, THOUGHTS, P. 36. 


THE BENEVOLENCE OF THE 
CREATOR, 


UPON the whole view of things, I think, from 
ſcripture and reaſon together, we may juſtly conclude, 
that where Chriſt and the goſpel are not publiſhed, 
all humble and fincere penitents, aſking pardon of 
God, and hoping in his mercy, (though they know 
nothing of the particular way or method wherein it is, 
or hath been, or ſhall be revealed) ſhall not fail of 
pardon and acceptance with God at laſt, nor miſs of 
ſome tokens of his favour. This grace hath Jeſus 
procured, and God will beſtow it. 

STRENGTH & WEAKNESS OF HUM. REASON, P.28, 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR 
THOUGHTS. 


THERE are ſome thoughts that riſe and intrude 
upon us while we ſhun them; there are others that 
fly from us, when we would hold and fix them. —If 

the 
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the ideas which you would willingly make the matter 
of your preſent meditation are ready to fly from you, 
you muſt be obſtinate in the purſuit of them by an 
habit of fixed meditation ; you muſt keep your ſoul 
to the work, when it is ready to ſtart afide every mo- 


ment, unleſs you will abandon yourſelf to be a ſlave 


to every wild imagination. It 1s a common, but it is 


a very unhappy and a ſhameful thing, that every 


trifle that comes acroſs the ſenſes or fancy ſhould di- 
vert us, that a buzzing fly ſhould teaze our ſpirits, 
and ſcatter our beſt ideas: but we muſt learn to be 
deaf to and regardleſs of other things, befides that 
which we make the preſent ſubject of our meditation : 
and in order to help a wandering and fickle humour, 
it is proper to have a book or paper in our hands, 
which has ſome proper hints of the ſubject that we 
deſign to purſue, We muſt be reſolute and labori- 
ous, and ſometimes conflict with ourſelves, if we 
would be wiſe and leacned.. 


Yet I would not be too ſevere in this rule. It muſt 
be confeſſed, there are ſeaſons when the mind, or 
rather the brain, 1s over-tired or juded with ſtudy and 
thinking; or upon ſome other accounts animal nature 
may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to aſiſt the ſpirit 
in meditation; at ſuch ſeaſons (provided that they 
return not too often) it is better ſometimes to yield 
to the preſent indiſpoſition. Then you may think it 
proper to give yourſelf up to ſome hours of leiſure and 


2 3. | recreation, 
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recreation, or % idleneſs; or if not, then turn 
your thoughts to ſome other alluring ſubject, and pore 
no longer upon the firſt, till ſome brighter or more 
favourable moments ariſe, A ſtudent ſhall do more in 
one hour, when all things concur to invite him to 
any ſpecial ſtudy, than in four hours, at a dull and 
improper ſeaſon, 

LOGIC, P. 77. 


OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF OUR 
IDEAS. 


AS a trader who never places his goods in his ſhop 
or warehouſe in a regular order, nor keeps the ac- 
counts of his buying and ſelling, paying and re- 
ceiving, in a juſt method, is in the utmoſt danger of 
plunging all his affairs into confuſion and ruin; ſo a 
ſtudent who is in ſearch of truth, or an author or 
teacher who communicates knowledge to others, will 
very much obſtruct his deſign, and confound his own 
mind, or the minds of his hearers, unleſs he range 
his ideas in juſt order. If we would therefore be- 
come ſucceſsful learners or teachers, we muſt not 
conceive things in a confuſed heap, but diſpoſe our 
ideas in ſome certain method, which may be moſt 
eaſy and uſeful both for the underſtanding and me- 


mory. 
LOGIC, P. 133. 


ERRONEOUS 


art 


* 
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ERRONEOUS JUDGMENT, 


WHERE there is wealth, equipage, and ſplen- 
dor, we are ready to call that man happy ; but we 
ſee not the vexing diſquietudes of his ſoul : and when 
we ſpy a perſon in ragged garments, we form a de- 
ſpicable opinion of him too ſuddenly ; we can hardly 
think him either happy or wiſe, our judgment is ſo 
biaſed by outward and ſenſible things. It was through 
the power of this prejudice that the Jews rejected our 
bleſſed Saviour; they could not ſuffer themſelves to 


believe that the man who appeared as the ſon of a 


carpenter was alſo the Son of God. And becauſe St. 
Paul was of little ſtature, a mean preſence, and his 
voice contemptible, ſome of the Corinthians were 
tempted to doubt whether he was inſpired or no. 
This prejudice is cured. by a longer acquaintance with 


the world, and a juſt obſervation that things are- 


ſometimes. better and ſometimes worſe than they ap- 
pear to be. We ought therefore to reſtrain our ex- 
ceſſive forwardneſs to form our opinion of perſons or 
things before we have opportunity to ſearch into 
them more perfectly. | 


There is ſcarce any thing in the world of nature or 
art, in the world of morality or religion, that is per- 
fectly 
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fectly uniform, There is a mixture of wiſdom and 
folly, vice and virtue, good and evil both in men and 
things. We ſhould remember that ſome perſons have 
great wit and little judgment; others are judicious, 
but not witty. Some are good humoured without 
compliment ; others have all the formality of com- 
plaiſance, but no good humour. We ought to know 
that one man may be vicious and learned, while ano- 
ther has virtue without learning ; that many a man 
| thinks admirably well, who has a poor utterance z 
while others have a charming manner of ſpeech, but 
their thoughts are trifling and impertinent. Some 
are good neighbours, and courteous and charitable to- 
wards men, who have no piety towards God; others 
are truly religious, but of moroſe natural tempers. 
Some excellent ſayings are found in very filly books, 
and ſome filly things appear in books of value. We 
ſhould neither praiſe nor difpraiſe by wholeſale, but 
ſeparate the good from the evil, and judge of them 
apart: the accuracy of a good judgment conſiſts in 

making ſuch diſtinctions, 
LOGIC, p. 192. 
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THE POWER OF ELOQUENCE. 


WHEN a man of eloquence ſpeaks or writes upon 
any ſubject, we are too ready to run into his ſenti- 
ments, being ſweetly and inſenſibly drawn by the 
ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and the pathetic power 
of his language. Rhetoric will varniſh every error, 
ſo that it ſhall appear in the dreſs of Truth, and put 
ſuch ornaments upon vice, as to make it look like vir- 
tue. It is an art of wondrous and extenſive influence; 
it often conceals, obſcures, or overwhelms the truth» 
and places ſometimes a groſs falſhood in the moſt allur- 
ing light. The decency of action, the muſic of the 
voice, the harmony of the periods, the beauty of the 
ſtile, and all the engaging airs of the ſpeaker, have 
often charmed the hearers into error, and perſuaded 
them to approve whatſoever is propoſed in ſo agreeable 
a manner. A large aſſembly ſtands expoſed at once 
to the power of theſe prejudices, and imbibes them 
all, So Cicero and Demoſthenes made the Romans 


and the Athenians believe almoſt whatſoever they 
pleaſed, 


The beſt defence againſt both theſe dangers, is to 
learn the {kill (as much as poſſible) of ſeparating our 
thoughts and ideas from words and phraſes, to judge 
of the things from their own natures, and in their na- 

tural 
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tural or juſt relation to one another, abſtracted from 


the uſe of language, and to maintain a ſteady and ob- is all 
ſtinate reſolution, to hearken to nothing but truth, in cannc 
whatſoever ſtile or dreſs it appears. 81 
LOGIC, P. 197. 
SAL 
OBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS, 

THE correction or amendment of the particular : 1 
offender, is not the only end of puniſhment, but the * 
vindication of the wiſdom and juſtice of the lawgiver, Heat 
and his law, which are like to be inſulted, and the FRED 
laws continually broken afreſh, if offences were always Jeſu: 
paſied by with impunity, and if the criminal were tered 
always pardoned upon repentance. It is neceſſary 1 
for a governor ſometimes to teach his ſubjects what an Heal 
evil thing it is to tranſgreſs his law, by the proper hs C 
puniſhment of thoſe who offend. The honour and g * 
authority of government muſt be ſometimes ſupported M 
and vindicated by ſuch ſeverities : and though it may of C 
pleaſe a ſovereign ſometimes to pardon an offender, aton 
out of his great goodneſs, when he 1s truly penitent have 
for his crime, yet no degrees of penitence can aſſure ther 
the offender that he ſhall certainly and entirely be for- AY 
given, or can claim forgiveneſs at the hands of toe and 
ſovereign ; becauſe repentance makes no recompence little 
at all for the diſhonour done to the authority of the 4 
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law, and of him that made it. His future obedience 
is all due, if he had never finned ; and therefor it 
cannot compenſate for paſt neglects and tranſgreſſions. 

STRENGTH & WEAK. OF HUM. REASON, p. 82. 


— 


— 


SALVATION PROCURED THROUGH THE 
MEDIATION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


I AM perſuaded, that God never did or will for- 
give the ſins of any man upon earth, whether Jew, 
Heathen, or Chriſtian, nor receive any of our ſinful 
race into his favour, but upon the account of what 
Jeſus Chriſt his Son, the Mediator, has done and ſuf- 
fered, for the atonement or expiation of fin, and the 
recovery of man to the favour of God: ſo that if 
Heathens are ſaved, I think it is owing to the merit 
of Chriſt, and his death. There is ſalvation in no 
« other, nor is there any other name whereby men 
& may be ſaved.” If any of thoſe who never heard 
of Chriſt might be ſaved without the influence of his 
atonement and meditation, why might not they that 
have heard of him be faved without it alſo? Thus 
there would be no need of him to become a mediator, 
or to make atonement for the fins of one or the other, 
and thus Chriſt would have lived and died to very 
little purpoſe. 

STRENGTH & WEAK, OF HUM, REASON, p. 104. 


SALVATION 
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SALVATION TO BE EXTENDED TO 
THOSE WHO HAVE NOT BELIEVED 
IN OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR, 


THOUGH I ſuppoſe no man ſhall be ſaved but 
by virtue of the mediation and death of Chriſt, nor 
doth the goſpel permit me to allow ſal vation to thoſe 
who wilfully and finally reject it, under clear light 
and evidence; yet there 1s good reaſon to believe, 
that there have been many ſinners actually ſaved, 
who never believed in Jeſus Chriſt the Son of 
Mary, nor ever heard of his name, nor had 
any notion of his atoning death and facrifice, 
Such were ſome of the early deſcendants of Noah, 
who lived long before this name was known in the 
world, among whom we may reckon Abimelech king 
of the Philiſtines, Melchiſedec king of Salem, Job 
in the land of Uz, with his four friends, and many 
others, who feared God, and wrought righteouſneſs : 
and ſuch were many good men among the Jews, who 
might be made partakers of the benefits of the death 
of Chriſt, and his ſacrifice, though they had generally 
no notion of ſuch a ſort of Mefhah, or Saviour, as 
was to be made a ſacrifice for the fins of men: nor is 
this at all incredible, fince St. Peter himſelf, who had 
becu a diſciple of Chriſt fo long, did not believe this 
doCtrine even a little before his maſter's death, when 
he complimented his maſter concerning his cruci- 
fixion, Matt. xv. 22. and ſaid, ** Be it far from thee, 
„ Lord, this ſhall not be unto thee,” 
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Nor is it unreaſonable to have the ſame charitable 
thoughts concerning ſeveral other perſons of the Hea- 
then world, during the continuence of the Jewiſh 
church and ſtate, who had either maintained the 
knowledge of the true God, by tradition from Noah, 
or recovered it by converſe with the Jews, and wor- 
ſhipped him as a God of juſtice and mercy, with fear 
and hope : ſuch was Cornelius the centurion, and 
Lydia, and ſeveral others, who were called devout 
perſons, and ſuch as feared or worſhipped God, in the 


hiſtory of the As, chap. x. 7. and XVI. 14. xvII 4. 


and x, 2. And it is poſſible, that ſince the firſt age of 
Chriſtianity there may have been ſome ſuch religious 
perſons, of this ſame character, who were ſaved, 
though they never heard the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt; 
for if they had ſo much religion as would have ſaved 
them before that time, ſurely they ſhall never be ex- 
cluded from ſalvation for want of hearing of the doc- 
trine of Chriſt, if they did not lie within the reach of 
it. 


STRENGTH & WEAKNESS OF HUM. REASON, r. 106. 


— — — ͤ——— 


h 


THE BLESSINGS RESULTING FROM 
PRAYER. 


THERE is ſuch a thing as converſe with God in 
prayer, and it is the life and pleaſure of ap1ous ſoul ; 
without it we are no Chriſtians ; and he that practiſes 
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it moſt, is the beſt follower of Chriſt; for our Lord 
ſpent much time in converſe with his Heavenly Fa- 
ther. This is balm that eaſes the moſt raging pains 
of the mind, when the wounded conſcience comes to 
the mercy-ſeat, and finds pardon and peace there. 
This 1s the cordial that revives and exalts our natures, 
when the ſpirit, broken with forrows, and almoſt 
fainting to death, draws near to the Almighty Phy- 
ſician, and is healed and refreſhed. The mercy-ſeat 
in heaven is our ſureſt and ſweeteſt refuge in every 
hour of diſtreſs and darkneſs upon earth : this 1s our 
daily ſupport and relief, while we are paſſing through 
a world of temptations and hardſhips in the way to 
the promiſed land. It is good to draw near to 
6 God,” P/al. LXXIII. 28. 

SERMONS, vo. 1, v. 113, 


—____=_J——_— 


—_— — — — 


LESSON OF HUMILITY. 


THINK what a numberleſs variety of queſtions 
and difficulties there are belonging to that particular 
ſcience, in which you have made the greateſt pro- 
greſs, and how few of them there are in which you 
have arrived at a final and undoubted certainty ; ex- 
cepting only thoſe queſtions in which the pure and 
ſimple mathematics, whoſe theorems are demonſtra- 
ble and leave ſcarce any doubt ; and yet even in the 
purſuit of ſome few of theſe, mankind have been 
ſtrangely bewildered, 
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Spend a few thoughts ſometimes on the puzzling en- 
quiries concerning vacuums and atoms, the doctrine of 
infinites, indiviſibles and incommenſurables in geome- 
try, wherein there appear ſome 1nſolvable difficulnes : 
do this on purpoſe to give you a more ſenſible im- 
preſſion of the poverty of your underſtanding, and 
the imperfection of your knowledge. This will teach 
you what a vain thing it is to fancy that you know 
all things, and will inſtruct you to think modeſtly of 
your preſent attainments, when every duſt of the 
earth, and every inch of empty ſpace ſurmounts your 
underſtanding, and triumphs over your preſumption. 
Arithmo had been bred up to accounts all his life, 
and thought himſelf a complete maſter of numbers. 
But when he was puſhed hard to gfve the Square- 
Root of the number 2, he tried at it, and laboured 
long in milleſimal fractions, till he confeſſed there 
was no end of the enquiry ; and yet he learnt fo much 
modeſty by this perplexing queſtion, that he was 
afraid to ſav, „It was an impoſſible thing.” Tis 


ſome good degree of improvement when we are afraid 
to be poſitive. 


Read the accounts of thoſe vaſt treaſures of know- 
ledge which ſome of the dead have poſſeſſed, and 
ſome of the living do poſſeſs. Read and be aſtoniſh- 
ed at the almoſt incredible advances which have been 
made in ſcience. Acquaint yourſelves with ſome 
perſons of great learning, that by converſe among 
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them, and comparing yourſelves with them, you may 
acquire a mean opinion of your own attainments, and 
may thereby be animated with new zeal, to equal 
them as far as poſſible, or to exceed: thus let your 
diligence be quickened by a generous and laudable 
emulation, 

IMPROV, OF THE MIND, PART 1, p. 8, 


DOGMATISM CENSURED. 


M AINTAIN a conſtant watch at all times againſt 
a dogmatical ſpirit : fix not your aſſent to any pro- 
poſition in a firm and unalterable manner, till you 
have ſome firm and unalterable ground for it, and till 
you have arrived at ſome clear and ſure evidence ; 
till you have turned the propoſition on all ſides, and 
ſearched the matter through and through, ſo that 
you cannot be miſtaken. And even where you think 
you have full grounds of aſſurance, be not too early, 


nor too frequent, in expreffing this aſſurance in too 


peremptory and poſitive a manner, remembering 
that human nature is always liable to miſtake in this 
corrupt and feeble ſtate. 

IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART 1, p. 18. 


A DOGMATICAL ſpirit inclines a man to be 
ceuſorious of his neighbours, - Every one of his opi- 
nions 
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nions appears to him written as it were with ſun- 


* beams, and he grows angry that his neighbour does 
_ not ſee it in the ſame light. He is tempted to diſ- 
1 dain his correſpondents as men of low and dark under- 
8 ſtandings, becauſe they do not believe what he does. 
82 IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART I, P. 20. 
. 
MEDITATION. 
MEDITATION or Study includes all thoſe ex- 

erciſes of the mind whereby we render all the former 
| methods uſeful for our increaſe in true knowledge and 
8 wiſdom. Tis by meditation we come to confirm our 
hs memory of things that paſs through our thoughts in 
I the occurrences of life, in our own experiences, and ? 
5 in the obſervation we make; *tis by meditation that | 
d we draw various inferences, and eſtabliſh in our minds ? 
” general principles of knowledge: tis by meditation that ; 
K we compare the various ideas which we derive from | 
7 our ſenſes, or from the operation of our ſouls, and | 
* join them in propoſitions. It is by meditation that | 
8 we fix in our memory whatſoever we learn, and 
18 form our own judgment of the truth or falſhood, the 

ſtrength or weakneſs of what others ſpeak or write, 
. It is meditation or ſtudy that draws out long chains 

of argument, and ſearches and finds deep and difficult 
* truths which before lay concealed in darkneſs, 
i- IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART I, P. 33. 


s E z OBSERVATION 
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OBSERVATION. 


IT is owing to obſervation that our mind is furniſh- 
ed with the firſt, ſimple, and complex ideas. Tis this 
lays the ground-work and foundation of all knowledge, 
and makes us capable of uſing any of the other me- 
thods for improving the mind: for if we did not at- 
tain a variety of ſenſible and intellectual ideas, by the 
ſenſation of outward objects, by the conſciouſneſs of 
our own appetites and paſſions, pleaſures and pains, and 
by inward experience of the actings of our own ſpirits 
it would be impoſſible either for men or books to teach 
us any thing. It is obſervation that muſt give us 


our firſt ideas of things, as it includes in it ſenſe and 
conſciouſneſs, 


All our knowledge derived from obſervation, whe- 
ther it be of ſingle ideas or of propoſitions, is knows 
ledge gotten at firſt hand, Hereby we fee and know 
things as they are, or as they appear to us; we take 
the impreſſions of them on our minds from the origi- 
nal objects themſelves, which give a clearer and 
ſtronger conception of things. Theſe ideas are more 
hvely, and the propofitions (at leaſt in many caſes) 
are much more evident. Whereas what knowledge 
we derive from lectures, reading, and converſation, 


15 
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is but the copy of other men's ideas; that is the pic- 


ture of a picture; and 'tis one remove further from 
che original. 


Another advantage of obſervation is, that we may 
gain knowledge all the day long, and every mo- 
ment of our lives, and every moment ot our exiſ- 
tence we may be adding ſomething to our intellectual 
treaſures thereby, except only while we are aſleep ; 
and even then the remembrance of our dreamings 
will teach us ſome truths, and lay a foundation for a 
better acquaintance with human nature both in the 
powers and in the frailties of it. 

IMPROV, OF THE MIND, PART I, p. 34. 


ADVANTAGES OF READING, 


BY reading we acquaint ourſelves in a very exten- 
five manner with the affairs, actions and thoughts of 
the living and the dead, in the moſt remote nations, 
and in the moſt diſtant ages; and that with as much 
eaſe as though they lived in our own age and nation. 
By reading of books we may learn ſomething from 
all parts of mankind; whereas by obſervation we 
learn all from ourſelves, and only what comes with- 
in our own direct cognizance: by converſation we 
can only enjoy the aſſiſtance of a very tew perſons, 
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g., thoſe who are near us, and live at the ſame time 
that we do; that is, our neighbours and contempo- 
raries. But our knowledge is ſtill much more nar- 
rowed than if we confine ourſelves merely to our own 
ſolitary reaſonings without much obſervation or read- 
ing : for then all our improvement muſt ariſe only 
from our own inward powers and meditations. 
IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART I, f. 35, 


_ — — — —— 


READING AND CONVERSATION 
CONTRASTED. + 


BY reading we learn not only the actions and the 
ſentiments of diſtant nations and ages, but we tranſ- 
fer to ourſelves the knowledge and improvements of 
the moſt learned men, and the wiſeſt and the beſt of 
mankind, when or whereſoever they lived: for 
though many books have been written by weak and 
injudicious perſons, yet the moſt of thoſe books which 


have obtained great reputation in the world, are the 


products of great and wife men in their ſeveral ages and 
nations: whereas we can obtain the converſation and 
inſtruction of thoſe only who are within the reach of 
our dwelling, or our acquaintance, whether they are 
wiſe or unwiſe ; and ſometimes that narrow ſphere 
ſcarce affords any perſon of great eminence in wiſdom 
or learning, unleſs our inſtructer happen to have this 
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character. And as for our own ſtudies and medita- 
tions, even when we arrive at ſome good degrees of 
learning, our advantage for further improvement in 
knowledge by them is ſtill far more contracted than 
what we may derive from reading. 


When we read good authors, we learn the beſt, 
the moſt laboured and moſt refined ſentiments even of 
thoſe wiſe and learned men; for they have ſtudied 
hard, and committed to writing their matureſt 
thoughts, and the reſult of their leng ſtudy and ex- 
perience: whereas by converfation, and in ſome 
lectures, we obtain many times only the preſent 
thoughts of our tutors or friends, Which (though 
they may be bright and uſeful) yet, at firſt perhaps, 
may be ſudden and indigeſted, and are mere hints, 
which have riſen to no maturity. 


Tis another advantage of reading, that we may re- 
view what we have read; we may conſult the page 
again and again, and meditate on it, at ſueceſſive ſeaſons 
12 our ſereneſt and retired hours, having the book al- 
ways at hand: but what we obtain by converſation and 
in lectures, is oftentimes loſt again as ſoon as the com- 
pany breaks up, or at leaſt when the day vaniſhes; un- 
leſs we happen to have the talent of a good memory, 
or quickly retire and mark down what remarkables we 
have found in thoſe diſcourſes. And for the ſame 
reaſon, and for want of retiring and writing, many a 

learned 
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learned man has loſt ſeveral uſeful meditations of his 
own, and could never recall them again, 
IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART 1, p. 36. 


VERBAL INSTRUCTION. 


THERE is ſomething more ſprightly, more de- 
lightful and entertaining in the living diſcourſe of a 
wile, a learned, and well-qualiſied teacher, than 
there is in the ſilent and ſedendary practice of read- 
ing. The very turn of voice, the good pronuncia- 
tion, and the polite and alluring manner which ſome 
teachers have attained, will engage the attention, 
keep the ſoul fixed, and convey and infinuate into 
the mind, the ideis of things in a more hvely and 
forcible way, than the mere reading of books in the 
filence and retirement of the cloſet, 

IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART bo p. 38. 


CONVERSATION. 


WHEN we converſe familiarly with a learned 
friend, we have his own help at hand to explain to us 
every word and ſentiment that ſeems obſcure in his 
diſcourſe, and to inform us of his whole meaning, fo 
that 


13 
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that we are in much leſs danger of miſtaking his 
ſenſe: whereas in books whatſoever is really obſcure, 
may alſo abide always obſcure without remedy, ſince 


the author 1s not at hand, that we may inquire his 
ſenſe. 


If we miſtake the meaning of our friend in con- 
verſation, we are quickly ſet right again; but in 
reading we many times go on in the fame miſtake, and 
are not capable of recovering ourſelves from it. 
Thence it comes to paſs that we have ſo many con- 
teſts in all ages about the meaning of ancient authors, 
and eſpecially ſacred writers. Happy ſhould we be, 
could we but converſe with Moſes, 1/atah, and St. 
Paul, and conſult the prophets and apoſtles, when 
we meet with a difficult text! But that glorious con- 
verſation is reſerved for the ages of future bleſſedneſs. 

IMPROV, OF THE MIND, PART I, p. 40. 


Converſation calls out into light what has been 
lodged in all the reteſſes and ſecret chambers of the 
foul. By occafional hints and incidents it brings old 
uſeful notions into remembrance ; it unfolds and dif- 
plays the hidden treaſures of knowledge with which 
reading, obſervation and ſtudy had before furniſhed 
the mind. By mutual diſcourſe, the ſoul 13 awaken- 
ed and allured to bring forth its hoards of knowledge, 
and it learns how to render them moſt uſetul to man- 
kind, A man of vaſt reading without converſation 1s 
like a miſer, who lives only to himſelf. 
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In free and friendly converſation our intellectual 
powers are more animated, and our ſpirits act with a 


ſuperior vigour in the queſt and purſuit of unknown 


truths. There is a ſharpneſs and ſagacity of thought 
that attends converſation beyond what we find whilſt 


ve are ſhut up reading and muſing in our retirements, 


Our ſouls may be ſerene in ſolitude, but not ſpark- 
ling, though perhaps we are employed in reading the 
works of the brighteſt writers. Often has it happened 
in free diſcourſe, that new thoughts“ are ſtrangely 
{truck out, and the ſeeds of truth ſparkle and blaze 
through the company, which in calm and ſilent rea- 
ding would never have been excited. By converſa- 
tion, you will both give and receive this benefit; 
as flints, when put into motion and ſtriking againſt 
each other, produce living fire on both ſides, which 
would never have riſen from the ſame hard materials 
in a ſtate of reſt. 


In generous converſation amongſt ingenious and 
learned men we have a great advantage of propoſing 
our own opinions, and of bringing our own ſentiments 
to the teſt, and learning in a more compendious way 
what the world will judge of them, how mankind will 
receive them, what objections may be raiſed againſt 
them, what defects there are in our ſcheme, and how 
to correct our own miſtakes ; which advantages are 
not ſo eaſy obtained by our own private meditations: 
tor the pleaſure we take in our own notions, and the 
paſſion 
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paſſion of ſelf-love, as well as the narrowneſs of our 
own views, tempts us to paſs too favourable an opi- 
nion on our own ſchemes; whereas the variety of 
genius in our ſeveral aflociates, will give happy no- 


tices how our opinion will ſtand in the view of man- 


kind. 


'Tis alſo another conſiderable advantage of con- 
verſation, that it furniſhes the ſtudent with the know - 
ledge of men and the affairs of life, as reading” tur- 
niſhes him with book-learning. A man who dwells 
all his days among books may have amaſſed together 
a vaſt heap of notions, but he may be a mere ſcholar, 
which is a contemprtible ſort of character in the 
world. A hermit who has been ſhut up in his cell 
in a college, has contracted a fort of mould and ruſt 
upon his ſoul, and all his airs of behaviour have a 
certain aukwardneſs in them: but theſe aukward air 
are worn off by degrees in company: the ruſt and 
the mould are filed and bruſhed off by polite converſa- 
tion. The ſcholar now becomes a citizen or a gentle- 
man, a neighbour and a friend; he learns how to 
dreſs his ſentiments in the faireſt colours, as well as 
to ſet them in the faireſt light, Thus he brings out 
his notions with honour, he makes ſome uſe of them 
in the world, and improves the theory by practice. 
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HATRED REPROVED, AND LOVE OF 
OUR FELLOW-CREATURES 
RECOMMENDED, 


CONSIDER whether the perſons you hate are 
good or not. If they are good and pious, your ha- 
tied has a double guilt in it, fince you are bound to 
love them both as men and chriſtians. Will you 
hate thoſe whom God loves? Will you hate thoſe 
who have the image of Chriſt, and in whom the 
Spirit of God inhabits ? If they have any blameable 
Qualities in them, let your charity cover thoſe faults 
and follies : let your thoughts rather dwell upon their 
virtues, and their ſacred relation to God. This will 
have a happy influence to turn your hatred into love, 
Think of them as members of Chriſt, and you cannot 
bate them if vou are of that bleſſed body, 


If they are perſons who neglect religion, and have 
not the fear ot God, yet they may have ſome good qua- 
lities in them, ſome moral or ſocial virtues, or ſome 
natural excellencies, which may merit your eſteem, 
2nd invite your love : at leaſt theſe agreeable quali- 
ties may diminiſh your averſion, and abate your ha- 
tred. I conteſs it is the nature of malice and envy, 
to overlook all that is good ard amiable in a perſon, 
and to remark only what is evil and hateful ; but this 
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is not the ſpirit and temper of a Chriſtian, nor of 
Jeſus Chriſt our maſter. There was a young man 
who loved his riches ſo well, that he refuſed to be- 
come a diſciple ; yet our blefled Lord faw ſome good 
qualities in him; “he looked upon him, and loved 
„ him,” Mark x. 21. 


But if the perſons whom you hate, have nothing 
good in them that you can find, then they ought to 
be pitied rather than to be hated : they are not worthy 
of your envy, nor do they need the puniſhment of 
your malice in this world, who expoſe themſelves to 


the wrath and vengeance of God in the world to 
come. 


Will you ſay, they are ſo impious before God, 
and fo injurious to men, that they delerve to be 
hated ? But conſider, if you were but puniſhed in 
every reſpect as you deſerve, both for your offences 
againſt God and man, what would become of you ? 
Pity them therefore as you hope for pity. Imitate 
the goodneſs of your Heavenly Father, who makes 
* his fun to ſhine, and his rain to fall on the juſt 
and on the unjuſt,” This is the rule of Chriſt. 

DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, P. 105. 
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FEAR is a powerful and uſeful paſſion, to guard 
us from miſchiet and miſery, to haſten our avoidance 
of every danger, to drive us to our refuge, and to 
re{train us from every thing which has a tendency to 
bring the evil or miſchief upon us, 


The anger of God is the moſt proper object of our 
fear, as we are finful creatures: nor can finners fear 
the anger of God too much, until they have com- 
plied with the appointed methods of his grace. There 
is alſo a reverence and holy fear due to the Majeſty 
of God, even when we have obtained the moſt ſolid 
hopes of his-mercy ; we muſt always fear to fin againſt 
God, and keep up a holy jealouſy of all temptations 
to fin, All this 18 called religious fear, 

DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, p. 114. 


UNREASONABLE FEAR. 


BUT the fear which I ſpeak of in this place is an 


unjuſt and unreaſonable fear of any creature whatſc- 


ever, or of any occurrences in life: it is a timorous 
ſpirit, which ſubjects the whole nature to the power 
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and tyrrany of the paſſion of fear, beyond all reaſon- 
able grounds: as for inſtance, a fear of being alone, 
or in the dark; a perpetual fear of evil accidents by 
fire or water, or wicked men; a diſquieting fear of 
ghoſts and apparitions ; of little inconfiderable ani- 
mals, ſuch as ſpiders, frogs, or worms ; unreaſonable 
and anxious fears of the loſs of eſtate or friends ; fear 
of poverty or calamity of any kind, whereby we are 
too often reſtrained from our preſent duty, and our 
lives are made very uncomfortable. All manner of 
fear becomes irregular when it riſes to an exceſſive 
degree, and is ſuperior to the danger. 

DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, P. 116. 
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AGAINST HASTY DETERMINATION, 


A HASTY determination of ſome univerſal prin» 
ciples without a due ſurvey of all the particular caſes 
which may be included in them, is the way to lay a 
trap for our own underſtandings in the purſuit of any 
ſubject, and we ſhall often be taken captives into miſ- 
take and falſhood. 
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' PROFITABLE METHOD OF READING 
RECOMMENDED. 


BOOES of importance of any kind, and eſpecially 
compleat treatiſes on any ſubject, ſhould be firſt read 
in a more general and curſory manner, to learn a 
little what the treatiſe promiſes, and what you may 
expect from the writer's manner and ſkill. And for 
this end I would adviſe always, that the preface be 
read, and a ſurvey taken of the table of contents, if 
there be one, before this firſt ſurvey of the book. 
By this means you will not only be better fitted to 


give the book the firſt reading, but you will be much 


aſſiſted in your ſecond peruſal of it, which ſhould be 
done with greater attention and deliberation, and you 
will learn with more eaſe and readineſs what the au- 
thor pretends to teach. In your reading, mark what 
is new or unknown to you before, and review thoſe 
chapters, pages or paragraphs. Unleſs a reader has 
an uncommon and moſt retentive memory, I may 
venture to affirm, that there 1s ſcarce any book or 
chapter worth reading once that is not worthy a 
ſecond peruſal. At leaſt take a careful review of all 
the lines or paragraphs which you marked, and make 
a recollection of the ſections which you thought truly 
valuable, 
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There is another reaſon alſo why I would chuſe 
to take a ſuperficial and curſory ſurvey of a book, 
before I fit down to read it, and dwell upon it with 
ſtudious attention; and that is, that there may be 
ſeveral difficulties in it which we cannot eaſily under- 
ſtand and conquer at the firſt reading, for want of a 
fuller comprehenſion of the author's whole ſcheme. 
And therefore in ſuch treatiſes we ſhould not ſtay till 
we maſter every difficulty at the firſt peruſal ; for 
perhaps many of theſe would appear to be ſolved 
when we have proceeded farther in that book, or 
would vaniſh of themſelves upon a fecond reading. 


What we cannot reach and penetrate at firſt may 


de noted down as a matter of after confideration and 


enquiry, if the pages that follow do not happen to 
ſtrike a compleat light upon thoſe which went before. 
IMPROV, OF THE MIND, PART 1, r. Eo. 


BENEFIT OF CONVERSING WITH MEN 
OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES, AND OF 
DIFFERENT PARTIES, OPINIONS, 

AND PRACTICES, 


CONFINE not yourſelf always to one ſort of 
company, or to perſons of the ſame party or opinion, 
either in matters of learning, religion, or the civil 
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life, leſt if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up or edu- 
cated in early miſtake, you ſhould be confirmed and 
eſtabliſhed in the ſame miſtake, by converſing only 
with perſons of the ſame ſentiments. A free and ge- 
neral converſation with men of very various countries, 
and of different parties, opinions and practices (fo far 
as may be done ſafely) is of excellent uſe to undeceive 
us in many wrong judgments which we may have 
framed, and to lead us into juſter thoughts. It is 
ſaid, when the king of Siam, near China, firſt con- 
verſed with ſome European merchants, wha ſought 
the favour of trading on his coaſt, he enquired of them 
ſome of the common appearances of ſummer and win- 
ter in their country; and when they told him of wa- 
ter growing ſo hard in their rivers, that men and hor» 
ſes, and laden carriages paſſed over it, and that rain 
ſometimes fell down as white and light as feathers, 
and ſometimes almoſt as hard as ſtones, he could not be- 
lieve a ſyllable they ſaid, for ice, ſnow and hail, were 
names and things utterly unknown to him, and to his 
ſubjects in that hot climate: he therefore renounced 
all traffic with ſuch ſhameful liars, and would not fuf- 
fer them to trade with his people, See here the na- 
tural effects of groſs ignorance. 


Converſation with foreigners on various occaſions 
has a happy influence to enlarge our minds, and to 
ſet them free from many errors and groſs prejudices 
vie are ready to imbibe concerning them. 

IMPROY, OF THE MIND, PART 1, f. 125. 
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TO RENDER CONVERSATION 
INSTRUCTIVE. 


TO make Converſation more valuable and uſeful, 
whether it be in a defigned or accidental viſit, among 
perſons of the ſame or different ſexes, after the ne- 
ceſſary ſalutations are finiſhed, and the ſtream of com- 
mon talk begins to heſitate, or runs flat and low, let 
ſome one perſon take a book which may be agreeable to 
the whole company, and by common conſent let him 
read in it ten lines, or a paragraph or two, or a few 
pages, till ſome word or ſentence gives occafion for 
any of the company to offer a thought or two relating 
to that ſub;eCt: interruption of the reader ſhould be 
no blame, for converſation is the buſineſs ; whether 
it be to confirm what the author ſays, or to improve 
it, to enlarge upon it, or to correct it, to object 
againſt it, or to aſk any queſtion that is a-kin to it ; 
and let every one that pleaſe add their opinion, and 
promote the converſation, When the diſcourſe finks 
again, or diverts to trifles, let him that reads purſue 
the page, and read on further paragraphs or pages, 
till ſome occaſion is given by a word or a ſentence for 
a new diſcourſe to be ſtarted, and that with the utmoſt 
eaſe and freedom. Such a method as this would pre- 
vent the hours of a viſit from running all to waſte; 
and by this means even among ſcholars they will ſel- 
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dom find occaſion for that too juſt and bitter reflection, 
I] have loſt my time in the company of the learned.“ 


By ſuch practice as this is, young ladies may very 
honourably and agreeably improve their hours, while 
one applies herſelf toreading, the others employ their 
attention, even among the various artifices of the 
needle ; but let all of them make their occaſional re- 
marks or enquiries. This will guard a good deal of 
that precious time from modiſh trifling impertinence 
or ſcandal, which might otherwiſe afford matter for 
painful repentance, | 


Obſerve this rule in general; whenſoever it lies in 
your power to lead the converſation, let it be directed 
to ſome profitable point of knowledge or practice, fo 
far as may be done with decency ; and let not the diſ- 
courſe and the hours be ſuffered to run looſe without 
aim or deſign: and when a ſubject is ſtarted, paſs not 
haſtily to another, before you have brought the pre- 
ſent theme of diſcourſe to ſome tolerable iſſue, or a 
joint conſent to drop it. ; 
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EXHORTATION AGAINST EXCESSIVE 
SORROW. 


LET not your thoughts dwell continually upon 
your diſtreſſes and afflictions. Suffer not the cham- 
bers of your ſoul to be ever hung round with 
dark and diſmal ideas: chew not always the worm- 
wood and the gall; but remember the many temporal 
mercies you enjoy, and the rich treaſures of grace in 
the goſpel. Survey the immortal bleflings of pardon 
of fin, and eternal life; the love of God, and the hope 
of heaven. Look ſometimes on theſe brighter ſcenes ; 
ſuffer not your ſorrow to bury all your paſt and pre- 
ſent comforts in darkneſs and oblivion, Thankfulneſs 
is one way to joy. 


Remember, if you are a Chriſtian indeed, the 
ſprings of your grief cannot flow long; the hour of 
death will dry them all up. The lait moment of this 
mortal life is a certain and final period to ſorrow, 
Converſe much among the manſions and joys of the 
invifible world, and your hope which is laid up there: 
the very gleamings of that glory will brighten the 
darkeſt providences, and relieve the ſoul under its 
ſharpeſt pains, 


Compare your miſeries with 'your fins, and then 
you will think them lighter, You will learn then to 
bear 
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bear your burdens with a more ſerene and peaceſul 
mind, and turn your ſorrows into repentance for fin, 
But, alas ! we aggravate our ſufferings, and extenuate 
and excuſe our fins : whereas ſufferings would appear 
lighter, if we did but confider how much heavier evils 
we have deſerved from the hands of a holy and offend- 
ed God, 


DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, P, 126, 
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DISPUTATION: 


GREAT care muſt be taken leſt your debates 
break in upon your paſſions, and awaken them to take 
part in the controverſy, When the opponent puſhes 
hard, and gives juſt and mortal wounds to our own 
opinion, our paſſions are very apt to feel the ſtrokes, 
and to riſe in reſentment and defence. Se is fo 
mingled with the ſentiments which we have choſen, 
and has ſuch a tender feeling of all the oppoſition 
which is made to them, that perſonal brawls are very 
ready to come in as ſeconds to ſucceed and finiſh the 
diſpute of opinions. Then noiſe and clamour and 
folly appear in all their ſhapes, and chace reaſon and 
truth out of ſight. 
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ACADEMICAL DISPUTATIONS. 


IT muſt be confeſſed there are ſome advantages ts 
be attained by academical diſputation, It grves vigour 
and briſkneſs to the mind thus exerciſed, and relieves 
the languor of private ſtudy and meditation. It ſharpens 
the wit and all the inventive powers. It makes the 
thoughts active, and ſends them on all ſides to find ar- 
guments and anſwers both for oppoſition and detence. 
It gives opportunity of viewing the ſubject of diſcourſe 
on all ſides, and of learning what inconvrenrencies, 
difficulties, and objections attend particular opinions. 
It furniſhes che ſoul with various occaſions of ſtarting 
ſuch thoughts as otherwiſe would never have come 
into the mind. It makes a ſtudent more expert in at- 
tacking and refuting an error, as well as in vindicating 
a truth. It inſtructs a ſcholar in the various methods 
of warding off the force of objections, and of diſcover- 
ing and repelling the ſubtil tricks of ſophiſters. It 
procures alſo a freedom and readineſs of ſpeech, and 
raiſes the modeſt and diffident genius to a due degree 
of courage. 


But there are ſome very grievous inconveniencies 
that may ſometimes overbalance all theſe advantages. 
For many young ſtudent by a conſtant habit of diſ- 
puting, grow impudent and audacious, proud and diſ- 
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dainful, talkative and impertinent, and render them- 
ſelves intolerable by an obſtinate humour of maintain- 
ing whatſoever they have aſſerted, as well as by a 
ſpirit of contradiction, oppoſing almoſt every thing 
they hear. The diſputation itſelf often awakens the 
paſſions of ambition, emulation, and anger; it car- 
ries away the mind from that calm and ſedate temper 
which is ſo neceſſary to contemplate truth. 

IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART 1, p. 184. 


OF FIXING THE ATTENTION, 


A STUDENT ſhould labour by all proper me- 
Thods to acquire a ſteady fixation of thought, Atten- 
tion is a very neceſſary thing in order to improve 
our minds. The evidence of truth does not always 

appear immediately, nor ſtrike the ſoul at firſt fight. 
*Tis by long attention and inſpection that we arrive 
at evidence, and it is for want of it we judge falſly of 
many things. We make haſte to judge and deter- 
mine upon a flight and ſudden view, we confirm our 


gueſſes which ariſe from a glance, we paſs a judgment 


while we have but a confuſed or obfcure perception, 
and thus plunge ourſelves into miſtakes. This is like 
a man, who walking in a miſt, or being at a great 
diſtance from any viſible object, (ſuppoſe a tree, a 
man, a horſe, or a church) judges much amiſs of the 
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figure and fituation and colours of it, and ſometimes 
takes one for the other; whereas if he would but 
withhold his judgment till he come nearer to it, or 
ſtay till clearer light comes, and then would fix his 
eyes longer upon it, he would ſecure himſelf from 
thoſe miſtakes. 


IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART 1, p. 211. 


Mathematical ſtudies have a ſtrange influence to- 
wards fixing the attention of the mind, and giving a 
ſteadineſs to a wandering diſpoſition, becauſe they 
deal much in lines, figures and numbers, which af- 
fect and pleaſe the ſenſe and imagination, Hiſtories 
have a ſtrong tendency the ſame way ; for they en- 
gage the ſoul by a variety of ſenfible occurrences; 
when it hath begun, it knows not how to leave off; 
it longs to know the final event through a natural cu- 
riofity that belongs to mankind. Voyages and travels 
and accounts of ſtrange countries and ſtrange appear- 
ances will aſſiſt in this work. This fort of ſtudy de- 
tains the mind by the perpetual occurrence and ex- 
pectation of ſomething new, and that which may 
gratefully ſtrike the imagination, 

IMPROV. OF THE MIND, PART I, p. 212, 
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OF SCIENCE. 


THE beſt way to learn any ſcience is to begin 
with a regular ſyſtem, or a ſhort and plain ſcheme of 
that ſcience, well drawn up into a narrow compaſs, 
omitting the deep or more abſtruſe parts of it, and 
chat alſo under the conduct and inſtruction of ſome 
lxilful teacher. Syſtems are neceſſary to give an 
entire and comprehenſive view of the ſeveral parts of 
any ſcience, which may have a mutual influence to- 
ward the explication or proof of each other: whereas 
it a man deals always and only in eſſays, and diſ- 
courſes on particular parts of a ſcience, he will never 
obtain a diitinct and juſt idea of the whole, and 
may perhaps omit ſome important part of it, after 
ſeven years reading of ſuch occaſional diſcourſes. For 
this reaſon, young ſtudents ſhould apply themſelves 
to their ſyſtems much more than pamphlets. That 
man is never fit to judge of particular ſubjects re- 
lating to any ſcience, who has never taken a ſurvey 
of the whole, 


*Tis the remark of an ingenious writer, ſhould a 
barbarous Indian, who had never feen a palace or a 
ſh;p, view their ſeparate and disjointed parts, and ob- 
ſerve the pillars, doors, windows, cornices and turrets of 
the one, or the prow and ſtern, the ribs and maſts, the 
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ropes and ſhrowds, the fails and tackle of the other, 
he would be able to form but a very lame and dark 
idea of either of thoſe excellent and uſeful inventions. 
In like manner, thoſe who contemplate only the 
fragments or pieces broken off from any ſcience, 
difperſed in ſhort unconnected diſcourſes, and do not 
diſcern their relation to each other, and how they 
may be adapted, and by their union procure the de- 
lightful ſymmetry of a regular ſcheme, can never 
ſurvey an entire body of truth, but muſt always view 
it as deformed and diſtempered ; while their ideas, 
which muſt be ever indiſtint and often repugnant, 
will lie in the brain unforted, and thrown together 
without order or coherence : ſuch is the knowledge 
of thoſe men who live upon the ſcraps of ſcience. 
IMPROV, OF THE MIND, PART I, P. 316. 
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REASON A PRINCIPAL SOURCE OF 
RELIGION. 


HUMAN reaſon is the firſt ground and ſpring of 
all human religion. Man is obliged to religion be- 
cauſe he is a reaſonable creature. Reaſon directs and 
obliges us not only to ſearch out and practice the will 
of God, as far as natural conſcience will lead us, but 
alſo to examine, receive, and obey, all the revela- 
tions which come from God, where we are placed 
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within the reach of their proper evidences. Wherein 
ſoever revelation gives us plain and certain rules for 
our conduct, reaſon itſelf obliges us to ſubmit and 
follow them, Where the rules of duty are more 
obſcure, we are to uſe our reaſon to find them out, 
as far as we can, by comparing one part of revela- 
tion with another, and making juſt and reaſonable 
inferences from the various circumſtances and con- 
nections of things. In thoſe parts or circumſtances 
of religion where revelation is filent, there we are 
called to betake ourſelves to reaſon again as our beſt 
guide and conductor. 

RATIONAL FOUND. OF ACHRIST, CHURCH, p. 5. 
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PUBLIC ADORAT ION. OF THE 
—— ALMIGHTY. 


THE ſeveral acts of worſhip which the light of 
nature directs us to pay to the great God, are ſuch 
as theſe: To adore him with all humility, on the 
account. of his glorious perfections, and his wonder- 
ful works of power and wiſdom ; to join together in 
prayer to God for ſuch bleſſings as we ſtand in need 
of, to confeſs our fins, and aſk. the forgiveneſs of 
them, to acknowledge his mercies, and give thanks 

to his goodneſs; and to fing with the voice to his 
honour and praiſe. 
The 
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The light of nature directs us alſo to ſeek conti- 
nually a further acquaintance with the nature and 
will of that God whom we worſhip, in order to prac- 
tice our duty the better, and pleaſe our Creator, and 
to provide ſome way for the further inſtruction of 
thoſe who are ignorant of that religion, and to come 
into their aſſemblies to be inſtructed: and for the 
exhortation of the people to fulfil their duty to God 
and their neighbours. And if there are any ſpecial 
rites or ceremonies, ſuch as belong to ſocial worſhip, 


the light of nature tells us, that here they ought ta 
be performed. 


And does not the New Teſtament ſet 2il.tkeſe mat- 
ters before us ſo plainly and frequently, with regard 
to Chriſtianity, that I need not ſtand to cite chapter 
and verſe, where theſe things are praiſed by the 
apoſtles, and the primitive Chriſtians, in their af- 
ſemblies ? Here adoration, prayer, and thankſgivings, 
are offered up to God, but in the name of Jeſus, as 
their only Mediator: here their addreſſes are made to 
God, with one mind, and with one mouth, to the 
glory of God, who is the God and Father of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt : here pſalms, and hymns, and 
ſpiritual ſongs, are ſung to the honour of the Crea- 
tor and Redeemer : here the word of God is preached 
for the inſtruction of the ignorant or unbelievers, who 
come into the Chriſtian aſſemblies, that ſinners or 
whidels may be converted, and Chriſtians edified, and 

exhorted 
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exhorted to perſiſt_in the faith, and improve in holi- 
nefs, 1 Cor. xiv. 23. Here the great ordinance of 
Chriſtian communion, the Lord's ſupper, is cele- 
brated, by diſtributing and receiving bread and wine, 
and eating and drinking in remembrance of their 
common Saviour, and his death, 1 Cor. xi. 20, &c, 
As for the other ordinance, viz. Baptiſm, it being 
not ſo properly an act of public or focal religion, T 
do not find it is any where required to be done in 
public ; and thongh it might be rendered more exten- 
fively uſeful by that means for ſome purpoſes, yet 
it may be performed in private houſes, or in retired 
places, as it was in the primitive ages. 

RATIONAL FOUND, OF A CHRIST, CHURCH, r. 23. 


c 


THAT PROVISION SHOULD BE MADE 
FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE MINI- 
STERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


THOUGH Chriſtian miniſters ſhould be ſupported 
in temporal things, that they may not labour under 
perpetual cares, and daily anxieties, how to get bread 
and raiment for themſelves and their families, and 
that they may maintain their proper authority in 
preaching, reproving and exhorting, and live above 
the fear or ſhame that may ariſe from poverty and 
diſhonourable dependences, yet there is no rule nor 

example 
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example in ſcripture that ſhould. raiſe them ſo far 
above the people in riches or grandeur, as to be- 
come the lords of God's heritage, or tempt them to 
aſſume ſovereign dominion over the conſcience, faith 
or practice. 

RATIONAL FOUND. OF A CHRIST. CHURCH, r. 49. 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS, 


THE rule and government which is committed to 
ordinary miniſters in the church, fo far as I can un- 
derſtand it, ſeems to conſiſt in theſe things following: 
viz. In going before the people, and leading the ſe- 
veral parts of their worſhip, and becoming their ex- 
ample in every duty; in teaching them the princi- 
ples and rules of their religion; the knowledge, pro- 
feſſion, and practice of thoſe doctrines and duties, that 
worſhip and order, which reaſon and natural religion 
dictate, and that which Chriſt himſelf has revealed, 
ſuper- added, and eſtabliſned in his word: it conſiſts in 
exhorting, perſuading, and charging the hearers with 
ſolemnity in the name and authority of Chriſt, to 
comply therewith : in inſtructing the people how to 
apply eſe general principles and rules to particular 
caſes and occurrences, and giving them their beſt ad- 
vice; in preſiding in their aſſemblies, and particu 
larly as to the admiſſion and excluſion of members: 

it 
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it conſiſts in watching over the flock; in guarding 
them againſt errors and dangers; in admontſhing, and 
warning, and reproving, with all gravity and autho- 
rity, thoſe who neglect or oppoſe the rules of Chriſt, 
But I cannot find where our bleſſed Lord has given 
them any power, or pretence of power, to impoſe on 
conſcience any ſuch advices of their own, which 
neither reaſon nor revelation impoſe ; much leſs to 
impoſe any of their own inventions of new doctrines, 
or duties; or fo much as their own peculiar explica- 
tions of the words of Chriſt, by their own authority. 
When our Saviour gave commiſſion to his diſciples, 
or his apoſtles, to preach the goſpel to all nations,” 
it was in this manner: Go teach them to obſerve” 
(not whatſoever you ſhall command, but) ** whats 
© ſoever I have commanded you,” Matt. xxvili. 

RATIONAL FOUND, OF ACHR1ST, CHURCH, v. 69. 


—— —— —— ̃ —52 —— — ˙—Ä—x— — 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 


A CHRISTIAN church allows all its members 
the moſt perfect liberty of men and chriſtians. It is 
inconfiſtent with perſecution for conſcience ſake ; for 
it leaves all civil rewards and puniſhments to king- 
doms, and fates, and the governors of this world. 
It pretends to no power over conſcience, to compel 
men to obedience; no priſons, no axes, fire, nor 

ſword 
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ſword, It gives its miniſters power and authority to 


command nothing but what is found in the bible. 
RATIONAL FOUND, OF A CHRIST, CHURCH, r. 92. 


If any perſon fins fo groſsly againſt the plain rules 
of the goſpel, or the laws of God or Chriſt, as to ap- 
pear to renounce the characters of a chriſtian, the 
church hath power only to renounce ſuch a perſon, 
and diſclaim all chriſtian fellowſhip with him, and to 
turn him into the world, which is the kingdom of 
Satan, till he repent: but they have no authority to 
hurt his life or limbs; to touch a hair of his head, 
nor a penny of his money, by way of puniſhment, 

RATIONAL FOUND. OF ACHRIST, CHURCH, p. 93. 


A profeſſor of every religion has a right to be pro- 
tected by the government as long as he maintains his 
allegiance to the governors, and does no injury to the 
ſtate, But if governors will not protect him, but will 
give him up to the fury of perſecutors, he has cer- 
tainly a civil right to defend himſelf and his friends 
againſt all aſſaults and injuries. 

RATIONAL FOUND, OF A CHRIST, CHURCH, r. 95. 
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THE PREJUDICE OF CREDULITY, AND 
A SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION, 
CONTRASTED. 


THE credulous man 1s ready to receive every 


thing for truth, that has but the ſhadow of evidence; 


every new book that he reads, and every ingenious 
man with whom he converſes, has power enough to 


draw him into the ſentiments of the ſpeaker or writer, 


He has ſo much complaiſance in him, or weakneſs 
of ſoul, that he is ready to reſign his own opinion 
to the firſt objection which he hears, and to receive 
any ſentiments of another that are aſſerted with a 
poſitive air and much aſſurance. Thus he is under 
a kind of neceſſity, through the indulgence of this 
credulous humour, either to be often changing his 
opinions, or to believe inconſiſtences. 


The man of contradiction 1s of a very contrary hu- 
mour ; for he ſtands ready to oppoſe every thing that 
is ſaid : he gives but a flight attention to the reaſons 
of other men, from an inward ſcornful preſumption 
that they have no ſtrength in them. When he reads 
or hears a diſcourſe different from his own ſentiments, 


he does not give himſelf leave to conſider, whether 


that difcourſe may be true; but employs all his 
powers immediately to confute it, Your great dil- 
puters 
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puters, and your men of controverſy, are in continual 
danger of this fart of prejudice ; they contend often 
for victory, and will maintain whatſoever they have 
aſſerted, while truth is loſt in the noiſe and tumult of 
reciprocal contradictions ; and it frequently happens, 
that a debate about opinions 1s turned into a mutual 
reproach of perſons. 


LOGIC, v. 208, 


RULES FOR CORRECTING CREDULOUS 
AND CONTRADICTORY DISPOSITIONS, 


THE pre;udice of credulity may in ſome meaſure 
be cured, by learning to ſet a high value upon truth, 
and by taking more pains to attain it ; remembering 
that truth often lies dark and deep, and requires us to 
dig for it as hid treaſure ; and that falſhood often puts 
on a fair diſguiſe, and therefore we ſhould not yield 
up our judgment to every plauſible appearance. It 
13 no part of civility or good breeding to part with 
truth, but to maintain it with decency and can- 
dour, 


A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantic and hateful, 
that a man ſhould take much pains with himſelf to 
watch againſt every inſtance of it: he ſhould learn fo 
much good-humour, at leaſt, as never to oppoſe any 

H thing 
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thing without juſt and ſolid reaſon for it: he ſhould 
abate ſome degrees of pride and moroſeneſs, which are 
never-failing ingredients in this ſort of temper, and 
ſhould ſeek after ſo much honeſty and conſcience, as 
never to contend for conqueſt or triumph; but to re- 
view his ewn reaſons, and to read the arguments of 
his opponents (if poſſible) with an equal indifferency, 
be glad to ſpy a truth, and to ſubmit to it, though it 
appear on the oppoſite fide, 


LOGIC, r. 208. 


—— ——_— _— — — 


— 
— — — 


THE INFLUENCE OF CUSTOM, 


SUPPOSE we have freed ourſelves from the 
younger prejudices of our education, yet we are 
in danger of having our mind turned afide from 
truth by the influence of general cuſtom. Our opi- 
nion of meats and drinks, of garments and forms of 
ſalutation, are influenced more by cuſtom, than by 
the eye, the ear, or the taſte, Cuſtom prevails even 
over ſenſe itſelf, and therefore no wonder if it pre- 
vail over reaſon too. What is it but cuftom that 
renders many of the mixtures of food and ſauces ele- 
gant in Britain, which would be aukward and nau- 
ſeous to the inhabitants of China, and indeed were 
nauſeous to us when we firſt taſted them? What but 
cuſtom could make thoſe ſalutations polite in Mul- 

covy, 
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covy, which are ridiculous in France and England ? 
We call ourſelves indeed the politer nations, but is it 
we who judge thus of ourſelves ; and that fancied po- 
liteneſs is oftentimes more owing to cuſtom than rea- 
ſon. Why are the forms of our preſent garments 
counted beautiful, and thoſe faſhions of our anceſtors 
the matter of ſcoff and contempt, which in their days 
were all decent and genteel ? It is cuſtom that forms 
our opinion of dreſs, and reconciles us by degrees to 
thoſe habits which at firſt ſeemed very odd and mon- 
ſtrous. It muſt be granted, there are ſome garments 
and habits which have a natural congruity or incon- 
gruity, modeſty or immodeſty, gaudery or gravity ; 
though for the moſt part there 1s but little reaſon in 
theſe affairs : but what little there is of reaſon, or na- 
tural decency, cuſtom triumphs over it all. It is al- 
moſt impoſſible to perſuade a young lady that any 
thing can be decent which is out of faſhion, 


The methods of our education are governed by 
cuſtom. It is cuſtom, and not reaſon, that ſends 
every boy to learn the Roman poets, and begin 
a little acquaintance with Greek, before he is bound 
apprentice to a ſoap-boiler or a leather-ſeller. It is 
cuſtom alone that teaches us Latin by the rules of a 
Latin Grammar ; a tedious and abſurd method ! And 
what 1s it but cuſtom that has for paſt centuries con- 
fined the brighteſt geniuſes, even of the higheſt rank 
in the ſemale world, to the bufineſs of the needle 

| H 2 only, 
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only, and ſecluded them moſt ummercifully from the 
pleaſures of knowledge, and the divine improvements 
of reaſon, But we begin to break all theſe chains, 
and reaſon begins to dictate the education of youth. 

N LOGIC, r. 217, 


ABSURDITY OF HEREDITARY PRE]U- 
DICES EXPOSED. 


SOME perſons beheve every thing that their kin- 
dred, their parents, and their tutors believe, The 
veneration and the love which they have for their an- 
eeſtors, incline them to ſwallow down all their opini- 
ons at once, without examining what truth or falſ- 
hood there is in them. Men take their principles by 
inheritance, and defend them as they would their 
eſtates, becauſe they are born heirs to them. I freely 
grant, that parents are appointed by God and nature 
to teach us all the ſentiments and practices of our 
younger years; and happy are thoſe whoſe parents 


lead them into the paths of wiſdom and truth, I 


grant further, that when perſons come to years of 
diſcretion, and judge for themſelves, they ought to 
examine the opinions of their parents, with the great- 
eſt modeſty, and with an humble deference to their 
ſuperior character; they ought, in matters perfectly 
dubious, to give the preference to their parents ad- 


vice, 
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vice, and always to pay them the firſt reſpect, nor 
ever depart from their opinions and practices, till rea- 
ſon and conſcience make it neceſſary. But after all, 
, it is poſſible that parents may be miſtaken, and there- 
fore reaſon and ſcripture ought to be our final rules of 
determination in matters that relate to this world, and 
that which is to come. 


LOGIC, p. 222. 


OPPOSITE DUTIES. 


by WHERE two duties ſeem to ſtand in oppoſition to- 
i each other, and we cannot practice both, the leſs 
- muſt give way to the greater, and the omiſſion of the 
[- leſs is not ſinful. So ceremonial laws give way to 
* moral: God will have mercy and not ſacrifice. 

hs LOGIC, p. 261. 
y 

re 3 

ir 

: ABSENCE FROM GOD, WHO IS OUR ALL, 
of MY God, my Maker, I have called thee my all- 
to 


ſatisfying portion, and my eternal good. When I 
contemplate thee, I ſtand amazed at thy grandeur; 
thy wiſdom, thy power, thy fulneſs of bleſſing, wrap 
ly wy ſoul up in aſtoniſhment ; and devout filence. In 
4 H 3 that 
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that happy moment my ſoul cries out, what are crea- 
tures when compared with thee, but mere ſhadows of 
being, and faint reflections of thy light and beauty! 
And yet (ſtupid as I am) I ſoon loſe my fight of God, 
and ſtand gazing upon thy creatures all the day, as 
if beauty and light were theirs in the original, 


What are they all, O my God, but empty ciſterns 
that can give no relief to a thirſty ſoul, unleſs thou 
ſupply them with rivulets from on high? And yet 
we croud about theſe ciſterns, and are attached to 
them, as though they were the unfailing ſprings and 
fountains of our bleſſedneſs. Every breath we draw 
is a new and unmerited gift from heaven; God our 
life and the length of our days; and yet we are con- 
tented to ſpend that life far from heaven and from 
God, and to dwell afar off from him, amidit the regi- 
ons of mortality and death : we are ever grovelling 
in this land of graves, as though immortal bleffings 
were to be drawn from the clods of it. ; 


Our real and eternal intereit depends more on thy 
ſingle favour, than on the nnited friendſhip of the 
whole creation ; and yet, fooliſh wanderers that we 
are! We abſent ourſelves from our God, and rove 
far and wide to ſeek intereſts and friendſhips, among 
creatures whoſe character is weakneſs, vanity, and 
diſappointing vexation. How fond are we of a word 
or a look from a worm in a high ſtation > How do we 

Careis 
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careſs them and court their love, at the expence of 
virtue and truth, and the favour of God our maker ? 
And yet they are nothing without God, but he is 
our all without their leave. 


Should my father and my mother, and every mor- 
tal friend forſake me, and every good angel take his 
flight; ſhould theſe heavens and this earth, with all 
their innumerable inhabitants diſappear at once, and 
vaniſh into their firſt nothing; thy preſence with me 
is all-ſufficient, thy hand would ſupport my being, 
and thy love would furniſh out an eternity of life and 
coeval happineſs. Why then do I tie myfelf fo fait 
to my mortal friends, as though my ſeparation from 
them were certain miſery? Why do I lean upon 
creatures with my whole weight, as though nothing 
elſe could ſupport me ? 


Oh my God! I am convinced that I have more af- 
fairs, and of far higher importance, to tranſact with 
thee, than with all thy creatures, and vet I am ever 
chattering with thy creatures, and ſay little to my 
God ; or at beſt give him a morning or an evening 
ſalutation, and perhaps too with indolence and forma- 
lity. Whom have I in heaven or on earth but thee, 
that can ſupply all my wants, and fill up all the va- 
cancies of my heart? And yet how are my thoughts 
and hours buſily employed in queſt of ſutisfaction 
among the ſhining ſnares, or at beſt among the flatter- 


ws 
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ing impertinencies of the.world ; though every new 
experiment ſhews me they are all unſatisfying? If I 
happen to find any thing here below made a channel 
to convey ſome bleſſing to me from thy hand, how 
prone am I to make an 1dol of it, and place it in the 
room of my God ? 


How much, alas! do I truſt to my food to nouriſh, 
and phyfic to heal me! but it is thou alone can'ſt 
bleſs me with eaſe, nouriſhment and health, while I 
dwell in this cottage of fleſh and blood. Let medi- 
cines and phyſicians pronounce deſpair and death upon 
me, a word of thine can ſhut the mouth of the grave, 
can renew the vigour and bloom of youth, and repair 
the decays of nature. If thou withhold thy vital in- 
fluence, my fleſh languiſhes and expires even among 
the luxurious proviſions of the table, and the recipes 
of the learned; and it is thou only can'ft provide me 
a bliſsful habitation, when this cottage is fallen to the 
ground. Father, into thy hand 1 commend my ſpirit, 
when it 1s diſlodged from this mortal tabernacle ; and 
why ſhould I not keep my ſpirit ever near thee, ſince 
every moment IL. am liable to be turned out of this 
dwelling, and ſent a naked ſtranger into the unknown 
world of ſpirits ? 


It is but a few days and nights more that I can 
have to do with ſun, moon and ſtars; a little time 
will finiſh all my commerce with this viſible world ; 

but 
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but I have affairs of infinite and everlaſting moment 
to tranſact with the great God. It is before thy tri- 
bunal I muſt ſtand as the final judge of all my con- 
duct, from whoſe deciſive ſentence there is no appeal; 
and yet how fond am I, and wretchedly folicitous, to 
approve myſelf rather to creatures, whoſe opinion and 
fentence is but empty air. It is by thy judgment 
that I muſt ſtand or fall for ever; the words of thy 
lips will be my eternal bliſs, or my everlaſting woe; 


why then ſhould I, a little inſect, or atom of being, 


be concerned about the ſmiles or frowns of my fellow- 
inſects, my equal atoms? Can all their applauſes, or 
their reproaches, weigh a grain in the divine balance, 
that ſacred and tremendous balance of juſtice, in 
which all my actions and wy foul itſelf muſt be 
weighed? Let all the creatures above and below 
frown and ſcowl upon me; if my Creator ſmile, I 
am happy ; nor can all their frownings diminiſh my 
complete joy. | 


Forgive, gracious God, forgive the paſt follies and 
wanderings of a ſinful worm, from thee the higheft 
and the beſt of Beings. I ameven amazed at my own 
ſtupidity, that I could live ſo much abſent from thee, 
when my eternal all depends upon thee. 

\ 

And how much more inexcuſable is my forgetful- 
nefs of my God, ſince he has ſent his own ſon, his fair- 
eſt image into fleſh and blood, to put me in mind of my 

maker, 
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maker, and to teach me what my God is? “ He that 
“has ſeen me, ſays he, has ſeen the Father, I and the 
Father are One.” We happen to be born indeed too 
late for the ſight of his face, but we have the tran- 
ſcript of his heart, the true copy of his life, and the 
very features of his ſoul, conveyed down to us in his 
ever-living goſpels. There we may read e/us, there 
we may learn the Father, O may the little remnant 
of my days be ſpent in the preſence of iny God; and 
when I am conſtrained to converſe with creatures, 
let me ever remember that TI have infinitely more to 
do with my Creator, and thus ſhorten my talk and 
traffic with them, that I may have leiſure to converſe 
the longer with thee. Let me ſee thee in every 
thing ; let me read thy name every where ; ſounds, 
ſhapes, colours, motions, and all vifible things, let 
them all teach me an inviſible God, Let crea- 
tures be nothing to me, but as the books which thou 
haſt lent me to inſtruct me in the leſſons of thy power, 
wiſdom and love ; abore all, let me derive this ſci- 
ence by converſe with the bleſſed /s, and may I 
be ſo wiſe a proficient in this divine ſchool, as to 
learn ſome new leſſon daily. Train me up among 
the viſible works and thy word, O my heavenly Fa- 

ther, by the condeſcending methods of thy grace 

and providence, till I am looſened and weaned from 

all things below God; and then give me a glorious 

diſmiſſion into that intellectual and bliſsful world, 

where in a more immediate manner I ſhall ſee Goe, 

and 
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and where God himſelf is the ſenſible acknowledged 
life of ſouls. 


MISCEL. THOUGHTS, v. 139. 


ACADEMICAL DISPUTES APT TO PRE- 
JUDICE THE MINDS OF STUDENTS, 


IT js exceeding hard to diſpute without gaining 
ſome inviſible prejudice and gocd liking to the opi- 
nion we defend. So devoted are we to vurſelves, in 
this dark and degenerate ſtate, that ſelf- love too eafily 
engages our favour to the cauſe we have eſpouſed, 
and for no other reaſon than becauſe we eſpouſed it. 
Though we had no Kindneſs before for an opinion 
that we maintain for diſputing-ſake, yet if a plauſible 
and ſmiling argument for it occurs in our haſty 
thoughts, how prone are we to hug the creature of 
our brain, and be almoſt in love with the opinion for 
the ſake of the argument ? I confeſs there are no ſuch 
tormal reaſonings in our mind as theſe; yet we are 
inſenſibly captivated to eſteem any thing that pro- 
ceeds from ourſelves: our paſſion firſt thinks it pity 
that ſuch a happy argument of our own invention 
ſhould be on the falſe fide, and by ſecret inſinuation 
perſuades the judgment to vote it true. How often 
have I experienced theſe fallacies working within me 
in verbal diſputations before my tutor! And, for this 
r eaſon, I have no great eſteem of the method of our 
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academical diſputes, where the young ſophiſters are 
obliged to oppoſe the truth by the beſt arguments 


they can find, and the tutor defends it and affiſts the 


reſpondent. There 1s a certain wantonneſs of wit in 
youth, and a pleafing ambition of victory, which 
works in a young warm ſpirit, much ſtronger than a 
deſire of truth. There is a ſtrange delight in baffling 
the reſpondent, and it grows bigger ſenſibly, if we 
can put the preſident to a puzzle or a ſtand. The 
argument which is ſo ſucceſsful, reliſhes better on 


the lips of the young opponent, and he begins to think 


that it is ſolid and unanſwerable; ** Surely my tator's 
+ opinion can hardly be true; and though I thought 


I was put on the defence of a falſe doctrine, yet 


% fince I have found ſo good an argument for it, I 
can hardly believe it falſe.” Then his invention 
works on to ſtrengthen his ſuſpicion, and at laſt he 
firmly believes the opinioa he ſought for. Often 
have I been in danger of ſuch deluſions as theſe, and 
feel myſelf too ready to ſubmit to them now. Even 
a cloſet, and retirement, and our coeleſt meditations, 
are liable to theſe ſecret ſophiſtries. Upon the firit 
ſight of an objection againſt our arguments, our 
thoughts are ſtrangely hurried away to 'ranſac the 
brain for a reply, and we torture our invention to 
make our fide have the laſt word, before we call in 


cool judgment calmly to decide the difference; and 


thus from a hot defence of our own reaſonings, we 
unimaginably ſlide into a cordial defence of the cauſe, 

MISCEL, THOUGHTS, p. 190. 
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CHRISTIAN REVELATION SUPERIOR 
TO HUMAN REASON. 


THE Chriſtian revelation has a vaſt preference 
above the mere principle of human reaſon, in that 
its motives are more numerous and powerful beyond 
all compariſon. And if the motives to religion, 
which our reaſoning powers can propoſe, may be 
called ſufficient to equal, or rather to exceed, all 
temptations to vice and impiety, becauſe in the ba- 
lance of reaſon they appear more weighty, then the 
principles and motives of Chriſtianity muſt be more 
abundantly ſufficient, becauſe, with an infinite ſuper- 
abundance, they out-weigh all the temptations of 
fleſh and fin, when put into the ſame balance of 
reaſon, 


And on the other hand, if the motives of the go- 
ſpel, numerous and powerful as they are, prove 
ineffectual to many thouſands that hear them, ſurely 


the motives of mere reaſon, which are much fewer 


and feebler, are very inſufficient in compariſon with 
thoſe of revelation. 
STRENGTH & WEAKNESS OF HUM, REASON, P. 127. 
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REASON ALONE NOT SUFFICIENT TO 
PROCURE TO MANKIND WISDOM 
AND BLESSEDNESS, 


IF reaſon has only ſuch a remote and ſpeculative 
ſufficiency, to guide and conduct mankind to happi- 
neſs in a way of religion, if there are ſo very few (if 
any) who were never guided and conducted by it 
alone to happineſs, then there is a moſt evident ne- 
ceſſity of brighter light, clearer diſcoveries. of duty, 
ſtronger motives and aſſiſtances, ſuperior to what rea- 
fon can furniſh us with, to make mankind truly wiſe 
and bleſſed: and this light, and theſe motives, and 
aſſiſtances, are eminently to be found in the religion 
of Chriſt, 

STRENGTH & WEAKNESS OF HUM. REASON, P,I42, 
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THAT is decent, which is agreeable to our ſtate, 
condition or circumſtances, whether it be in behavi- 
gur, diſcourſe, or action. 

LOGIC, p. 263. 
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GRADUAL PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


THIS goſpel was not revealed at onee in its full 
glory to mankind. There have been ſeveral editions 


of it, or gradual diſcoveries of this grace in all the 
former ages of the world, 


As ſoon as ever Adam had finned, and ruined him- 
ſelf and his poſterity too, by laying the foundation of 
their fin and miſery, it pleaſed God to publiſh this 
coſpel by the promiſe of a Saviour, when he told our 
mother Eve, that © her ſeed ſhould bruiſe the head 
of the ſerpent” that had deceived her. Gen. iii. 15 · 
This, by our divines, is generally called the firſt 
goſpel; for in the modern language of the New 
Teſtament it ſignifies, that © Jeſus Chriſt ſhould come 


© into this world to deſtroy the works of the devil.” 
John iii. 8. 


Doubtleſs Noah, the ſecond father of mankind, had 
ſome farther diſcoveries made to him, when the 
rainbow was appointed as the ſeal of a gracious cove- 
nant betwixt God and man: for the very promiſe of 
the continuance of the comfortable ſeaſons of the 
year, being given to man in a way of mercy, do im- 
ply that God would not be irreconcileable to his 
tallen creatures, . Nor can we reaſonably ſuppoſe but 
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that Adam and Noah, and all thoſe moſt ancient 
patriarchs, had larger explications and comments of 
the firſt promiſe given them than Moſes has re- 
corded, 


The goſpel was renewed by revelations made to 
Abraham, when the Mefhah, the Saviour, was pro- 
miſed to ſpring out of his family: In thy ſeed ſhall 
all nations of the earth be bleſſed.” Which 
promiſe is expreſsly called the goſpel. Gal. iii. 8. 
There was alfo a type or pattern of our juſtification 
by faith in the way of the goſpel, when“ Abraham 
« believed God” in his promiſes, &c. it was im- 
« puted to him for righteouſneſs.” Rom. v. 3. 


Moſes had a much larger diſcovery of the grace 


and mercy of God toward ſinful man made to him, 


and to the Jews by him, than all the patriarchs put 
together: and this was not only done in the types, 
and figures, and ceremonies, not only in altars, ſa- 
crifices, waſhings, ſprinklings, purifications, and in 
their redemption from Egypt, their miraculous ſal- 
vations in the wilderneſs, and their ſafe conduct to 
Canaan, the land of promiſed reſt : but he had many 
literal and expreſs revelations of pardoning and ſanc- 
tifying grace, which are ſcattered up and down in 
the five books which he wrote, and which he gave to 
the children of Iſrael to direct their religion. This 
is alſo called the goſpel, Heb. iv. 2. To them was 

the 
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c the goſpel preached as well as unto us,” as thoſe 
words ought to be traflated. This ſame goſpel was 
afterwards confirmed, illuſtrated and enlarged by ſue- 
ceeding prophets in the ſeveral ages of the Jewiſh 


church. 


But God, who at ſundry times, and in divers 
“% manners ſpoke” this goſpel to our fathers by the 
„ prophets, has in theſe latter days” publiſhed the 
ſame to us in a brighter manner, by his Son Jeſus,” 
the promiſed Saviour. Heb. i. 1. And ſince the death 
and reſurrection of Chriſt, the apoſtles being ſent by 
their exalted Lord, have given yet plainer and 
fuller declarations of this goſpel to the children of 
men. 


And upon this account it is ſeveral times called 
the goſpel of Chriſt, not only becauſe the offices 
and grace of Chriſt run through the whole of it, but 
alſo becauſe the cleareſt diſcoveries of it are made to 
the world by Chriſt, and by his meſſengers the 
apoſtles. 


Now from this laſt and fulleſt revelation of it in 
the New Teſtament, we may derive a fuller and 
more perfect knowledge of the goſpel than all the 
former ages could attain. Hereby we learn that the 
goſpel is a promiſe of ſalvation from fin and hell, 
„by the death, righteouſneſs, and grace of our Lord 


I 3 6 Jeſus 
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« Jeſus Chriſt, to every one that is ſincerely will- 
„ing to accept of it by coming to Chriſt, or truſting 
% in him;” and it includes alſo © the promiſed aid 
„of the Holy Spirit to thoſe who ſeek it, to enable 
© them to receive this ſalvation, and to fit them for 
te the final poſſeſſion of the promiſed glory.“ It in- 
cludes alfo the revelation of the future reſurrection, 
and laſt judgment, and eternal life.” To this end 
did the Son of God come into the world, that who- 
„ ſoever believes on him ſhould not periſh, but have 
« everlaſting life.“ John iii. 16. 

ORTHODOXY AND CHRISTIANITY, p. 2. 


1 — i 
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THE GREAT DESIGN OF OUR 
SAVIOUR'S MINISTRY. 


THE great defign of our Saviour in his public ap- 


pearance and miniſtry upon earth, was to prove 


himſelf to wear the true characters of the Meſſiah, 
to deliver the Jews from many falſe expoſitions and 
gloſſes which the Scribes and Phariſees of that day 
had given to ſeveral parts of ſcripture, to lead the 
world to a conviction of their fins, and thereby pre- 
pare them to receive the doctrine of falvation with 
more.zeal and defire; whereas the ſalvation itſelf, 


and the manner whereby it was accompliſhed, was 


but 


bu 
wa 
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but briefly mentioned in ſome few texts, and the reſt 
was left to be explained by his apoſtles. 
OR THODOXY AND CHRISTIANITY, p. 28. 


ro 
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ADVICE WITH RESPECT TO PREACH- 
ING THE GOSPEL. 


SOME may think it the duty and buſineſs of the 
day to temporize, and by preaching the goſpel a 
little more conformably to natural religion, in a mere 
rational or legal form, to bring it down as near as may 
be to their ſcheme, that we may gain them to hear 
and approve it, or at leaſt that we may not offend. 
them. But I am rather of opinion, that we ſhould: 
in ſuch a day ſtand up for the defence of the goſpel 
in the full glory of its moſt important doctrines, and 
in the full freedom of its grace; that we ſhould preach. 
it in its divineſt and moſt evangelical form, that the 
croſs of Chriſt, by the promiſed power of the Spirit, 
may vanquiſh the vain reaſonings of men, and that 
this deſpiſed doctrine, triumphing in the converſion. 
of ſouls, may confound the wiſe and the mighty, and 


ſilence the diſputers of this world. This was the bold 


and glorious method St. Paul took at Corinth, where: 
learning and reaſon and philoſophy flouriſhed in 
pride; but they yielded ſeveral trophies of victory to. 
to the preaching of the croſs, Paul could uſe the 

© wiſdom. 
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& wiſdom of words” whenever he had occaſion for it, 
and had the excellency of ſpeech?” at command 
when he pleaſed : this appears in ſeveral parts of his 
writings ; yet in his ſermons at Corinth, he diſclaim- 
ed it all, and © determined to know nothing among 
„ them but Chriſt, and him crucified.” 1 Cor. ii. 2. 

ORTHODOXY AND CHRISTIANITY, p. 97. 


ORTHODOX AND CHRISTIANITY. 


LET our converſation be ſuch, as becomes the 
goſpel in every form of it, whether abſolute or con- 
ditional. Let our cloſe walking with God be exem- 
plary and inſtructive, that men may ſee our religion 
as well as hear it, and all may confeſs that while we 
preach the goſpel, we are zealous obſervers of the 
law. Let us maintain upon our own hearts a ſweet 


and honourable ſenſe of the riches of free grace in 


Chriſt, together with a tender ſenſe of the evil of 
fin, and a lively delight in holinefs, that the daily ex- 
perience of our own ſouls, and our inward chriſti- 
anity which 1s taught us, and wrought in us by the 
ſpirit of God, may inſtruct us how to preach to others. 

ORTHODOXY AND CHRISTIANITY, P. 99- 
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THE EXPEDIENCY OF ENGAGING THE 
AFFECTIONS OF THE LOWER CLASSES 
OF MANKIND. 


GOD defigned us to dwell here in ſuch a wretched 
world, and I grant it is no ſmall part of our ſtate of 
trial: but to alleviate our unhappineſs, he has ming- 
led in the maſs of mankind ſome finer veins, ſome 
more intellectual and unprejudiced ſpirits, in whoſe 
converſation we may find ſuitable delight, and plea- 
ſures worthy of the rational nature. Why ſhould not 
we ſuppoſe there are many other minds as happily 
turned as our own, and of ſuperior fize, and more di- 
vine temper? All men have not been bleſſed with 
our advantages, yet their native felicity of thought 
may tranſcend ours. And as for the reſt, God has 
ordained it our duty to aſſociate with them for valuable 
ends and purpoſes: in his providence, which regard 
both them and us. It is our buſineſs to endeavour to 
perſuade them to lay aſide their miſtaken notions, to 
remove all the biaſles of error from their judgment, 
to quench their indignation againſt men of different 
opinions, and to enlarge their narrow ſouls, though 
we find it a difficult work, I have often ſeen what you 


complain of, and have been ready to conclude that 


when we have to do with vulgar ſouls, we ſhould not 
laviſh away our labour to convince them of innocent 
miſtakes 
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miſtakes in matters of ſmall importance, but only lay 
out our thoughts to rectify their notions in things that 
regard their preſent or future welfare. And when we 
reffect, how very impotent and low are the capacities 
of ſome ignorant creatures that we have to do with, 
how ſhort their reaſonings, how few their advantages 
to improve their minds, how uncapable their judg- 
ments are of growing up to a ſolid and mature ſtate by 
our utmoſt cultivation, and how unable their minds 
are in many cafes to diſcern and diſtingurſh truth; I 
have been tempted to perſuade myſelf, it is not diſ- 
honeſt policy to engage their affections a little. I 
know well, that the paſſions were never made to judge 
of truth; but if we find perſons who will never judge 
by any other rule, I would make enquiry whether we 
might not in ſome caſes honeſtly make uſe of this. If 

we find that affection is the great gate of entrance into 
the judgments & the multitude, and reaſon is but 
like the back-door, or ſome meaner avenue, and ſel- 

dom opened to let in any doctrine ; may we not thence 

infer, that the ſofter arts of winning upon men, are 

to be ſtudied by us as well as hard arguments, 
MISCEL, THOUGHTS, r. 195» 
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LIBERTY OF PRAYER. 


INDEED in the uſe of forms, there is no need of 
binding ourſelves to a whole page together, as it 
ſtands in the book. In the name of God, let us ſtand 
faſt in our Chriſtian liberty, and maintain a juſt free- 
dom of foul in our addreſſes to heaven; let us change, 
enlarge, or contract, let us add or omit, according to 
our peculiar ſentiments, or our preſent frame of ſpi- 
rit. Mr, Jenks, a pious divine of the Church of 
England, has written an excellent treatiſe of the Li- 
berty of Prayer, which I dare recommend to every 
fort of reader. But when we find the temper, the 
wants and the wiſhes of our hearts ſo happily expreſ- 
ſed in the words of the compoſer, as that we know not 
how to frame other words ſo ſuitable and fo expreſſive 
of our own preſent ſtate and caſe, why ſhould we not 
addreſs our God and our Saviour in this borrowed lan- 
guage? I confeſs indeed, when long cuſtom has in- 
duced a ſort of flatneſs into theſe ſounds, how happi- 
ly ſoever the words might be at firſt choſen, then per- 
haps we ſhall want ſomething new and various to keep 
nature awake to the devotion. Or if we {till confine 
ourſelves entirely to the forms we read, and forbid 
our ſpirits to exert their own pious ſentiments, we 
turn theſe engines of holy elevation into clogs and fet- 
ters, But when chriſtians make a prudent uſe of 


them, 
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them, they have frequently experienced unknown ad- 
vantage and delight. A dull and heavy hour in the 
cloſet has been relieved by the uſe of ſuch devout 
compoſures of mingled meditation and prayer ; and 
many a dry and barren heart has been enabled to of- 
fer up the firſt fruits of a ſweet ſacrifice to God in the 
words of another man. The fire of devotion has been 
kindled by the help of ſome ſerious and.pathetic forms, 
and the ſpirit of the worſhipper, which has been 
ſtraitened and bound up in itſelf, has found a bleſſed 
releaſe by the pen of ſome pious writer. The wings 
of the ſoul have been firſt expanded toward God and 
heaven by ſome happy turn of fervent and holy lan- 
guage ; ſhe has been hfted up by this aſſiſtance above 
the earth and mortality ; then ſhe has given herſelf a 
more unconfined and various flight in the upper re- 
gions, ſhe has traverſed the heavenly world, ſhe has 
felt herſelf within the circle of divine attraction, and 

has dwelt an hour with God. 
MISCEL. THOUGHTS, v. 207. 
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RULE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE REASONING FACULTIES. 


ACCUSTOM yourſelves to clear and diſtinct ideas, 
to evident propoſitions, to ſtrong and convincing ar- 


guments. Converſe much with thoſe men, and thoſe 
| books, 
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books, and thoſe parts of learning, where you meet 
with the greateſt elearneſs of thought, and force of 
reaſoning. The mathematical ſciences, and particu- 
larly arithmetic, geometry, and mechanics, abound 
with theſe advantages: and if there were nothing va- 
luable in them for the uſes of human life, yet the 
very ſpeculative parts of this ſort of learning are well 
worth our ſtudy ; for by perpetual examples they 
teach us to conceive with clearneſs, to connect our 
ideas and propoſitions in a train of dependence, to rea- 
ſon with ſtrength and demonſtration, and to diſtin- 
guiſn between truth and falſhood. Something of 
theſe ſciences ſhould be ſtudied by every man who 
pretends to learning, and that, as Mr, Locke expreſ- 
ſes it, “ not ſo much as to make us mathematicians, 
e as to make us reaſonable creatures.” 


We ſhould gain ſuch a familiarity with evidence of 
perception and force of reaſoning, and get ſuch a ha- 
bit of diſcerning clear truths, thit the mind may be 
ſoon offended with obſcurity and confuſion : then we 
ſhall, as 1t were, naturally and with eaſe reſtrain our 
minds from raſh judgment, before we attain juſt evi- 
dence of the propoſition which is offered to us; and 
we ſhall with the ſame eaſe, and, as it were, naturally 


ſeize and embrace every truth that is propaſed with 
juſt evidence. | 


This habit of conceiving clearly, of judging juſtly, 
and of reaſoning well, is not to be attained merely by 
K the 
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the happineſs of conſtitution, the brightneſs of ge- 
nius, the beſt natural parts, or the beſt collection of 
logical precepts: it is cuſtom and practice that muſt 
form this habit. We muſt apply ourſelves to it till 
we perform all this readily, and without reflecting on 
rules. A coherent thinker, and a ftrict reaſoner, is 
not to be made at once by a ſet of rules, any more 
than a good painter or muſician may be formed ex- 
tempore by an excellent lecture on muſic or painting. 
It is of infinite importance therefore in our younger 
years to be taught both the value and the practice of 
conceiving clearly and reaſoning right: for when we 
are grown up to the middle of life, or paſt it, it is no 
wonder we ſhould not learn good reaſoning, any more 
than that an ignorant clown ſhould not be able to 
learn fine language, dancing, or courtly behaviour, 
when his ruſtic airs have grown up with him till the 


age of forty. 


For want of this care, fome perſons of rank and edu- 
cation dwell all their days among obſcure ideas ; they 
conceive and judge always in confuſion, they take 
weak arguments for demonſtration, they are led away 
with the diſguiſes and ſhadows of truth. Now if ſuch 
perſons happen to have a bright imagination, a volu- 
bility of ſpeech, and copiouſneſs of language, they 
not only impoſe many errors upon their own under- 
ſtandings, but they ſtamp the image of their own 
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miſtakes upon their neighbours alſo, and ſpread their 
errors abroad. 


LOGIC, p. 326. 


— 


ADVICE ON THE SUBJECT OF 
ARGUMEN T. 


BE not ſo ſolicitous about the number as the weight 
of your arguments, eſpecially in proving any propo- 
fition that admits of natural certainty, or of complete 
demonſtration. Many times we do injury to a cauſe 
by dwelling upon trifling arguments. We amuſe our 
hearers with uncertainties, by multiplying the num- 
ber of feeble reaſonings, before we mention thoſe 
which are more ſubſtantial, concluſive and convincing. 
And too often we yield up our own aſſent to mere 
probable arguments, where certain proofs may be ob- 
tained, 


LOGIC, p. 332. 


Labour in all your arguings to enlighten the un- 
derſtanding, as well as to conquer and captivate the 
judgment. Argue in ſuch a manner as may give a 
natural, diſtinft and ſolid knowledge of things to 
your hearers, as well as to force their aſſent by a mere 
proot of the queſtion, | 


LOGIC, P. 334e 
K 2 EXCELLENT 
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EXCELLENT USE OF SIMILITU DES. 


SIMILITUDES and alluſions have oftentimes a 
very happy influence to explain ſome difficult truth, 
and to render the idea of it familiar and eaſy. Where 
the reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the influence of 
a ſimile may proceed fo far as to ſhew the poſſibility 
of the thing in queſtion : but ſimilitudes muſt not be 
taken as a ſolid proof of the truth or exiſtence of thoſe 
things to which they have a reſemblance. A too 
great deference paid to fimiltudes, or an utter rejec - 
tion of them, ſeem to be two extremes, and ought 
to be avoided. The late ingemious Mr. Locke, even 
in his enquiries after truth, makes a great uſe of fimi- 
lies for frequent illuſtration, and is very happy in 
the invention of them, though he warns us alſo left 
we miſtake them for concluſive arguments. 


Yet let it be noted here, that a parable, or a ſimi- 
litude uſed by any author, may give a ſufficient 
proof 'of the true ſenſe and meaning of that author, 
provided that he draw not this ſimilitude beyond the 
ſcope and deſign for which it was brought ; as when 
our Saviour affirms, Rev. iii. 3. * I will come 
& unto thee as a thief;” this will plainly prove that 
he deſcribes the wnexpeftedneſs of his appearance, 
though it is by no means to be drawn to ſignify any 
injuſtice in his deſign. LOGIC, P. 336. 
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ENTRANCE UPON THE WORLD. 


CURINO was a young man brought up to a re- 
putable trade ; the term of his apprenticeſhip was al- 
moſt expired, and he was contriving how he might 
venture into the world with ſafety, and purſue buſi- 
neſs with innocence and ſucceſs. Among his near 
kindred, Screuus was one, a gentleman of conſiderable 
character in the ſacred profeſſion; and after he had 
conſulted with his father, who was a merchant of 
great eſteem and experience, he alſo thought fit to 
ſeek a word of advice from the divine. Serenus had 
ſuch a reſpect for his young kinſman, that he ſet his 
thought at work on this ſubject, and with ſome ten- 
der expreſſions, which melted the youth into tears, he 
put into his hand a paper of his beſt counſels. Cu- 
rino entered upon buſineſs, purſued his employment 
with uncommon advantage, and under the bleſſing of 
heaven advanced himſelf to a conſiderable eſtate. He 
lived with honour in the world, and gave a luſtre to 
the religion which he profeſſed; and after a long life of 
piety and uſefulneſs, he died with a ſacred compoſure 
of ſoul, under the influences of the Chriſtian hope, 
Some of his neighbours wondered at his felicity in this 
world, joined with ſo moch innocence, and ſuch ſe- 
vere virtue. But after his death this paper was found 
in his cloſet, which was drawn up by his kinſman in 
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holy orders, and was ſuppoſed to have a large ſhare 
in procuring his happineſs. 


—— ——__— I 7 


ADVICES TO A YOUNG MAN, 


I. KINSMAN, I preſume you deſire to be hap- 
py here, and hereafter ; you know there are a thou- 
ſand difficulties which attend this purſuit; ſome of 
them perhaps you foreſee, but there are multitudes 
which you could never think of. Never truſt there- 
fore to your own underſtanding in the things of this 
world, where you can have the advice of a wiſe and 
faithful friend ; nor dare venture the more 1mportant 
concerns of your ſoul, and your eternal intereſts in 
the world to come, upon the mere light of nature, 
and the dictates of your own reaſon ; fince the word 
of God, and the advice of heaven, lies in your hands. 
Vain and thoughtleſs indeed are thoſe children of 
pride, who chooſe to turn Heathens in the midſt of 
Great Britain; Wo live upon the mere religion of 
nature and their own ſtock, when they have been 
trained up among all the ſuperior advantages of Chri- 
ſtianity, and the bleflings of divine revelation and 
grace. 


II. Whatſoever your circumſtances may be in 
this world, ſtill value your bible as your beſt treaſure ; 
and 


* 
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and whatſoever be your employment here, ſtill look 
upon religion as your beſt buſineſs. Vour bible con- 
tains eternal life in it, and all the riches of the upper 
world; and religion is the only way to become a poſ- 
ſeſſor of them. 


III. To direct your carriage towards God, con- 
verſe particularly with the book of Pſalms; David 
was a man of fincere and eminent devotion. To be- 
have aright among men, acquaint yourſelf with the 
whole book of Proverbs : Solomon was a man of large 
experience and wiſdom. And to perfect your direc- 
tions in both theſe, read the Goſpels and the Epiitles ; 
you will find the beſt of rules and the beſt of exain- 
ples there, and thoſe more immediately ſuited to the 
Chriſtian life. 


IV. As a man, maintain ſtrict temperance and 
ſobriety, by a wiſe government of your appetites and 
paſſions : as a neighbour, influence and engage all 
around you to be your friends, by a temper and car- 
riage made up of prudence and goodneſs ; and let the 
poor have a certain ſhare in all your yearly profits. 
As a trader, keep that golden ſentence of our ſaviour's 
ever before you, Whatſoever you would that. 
men ſhould do unto you, do you alſo unto them.“ 


V. While you make the precepts of ſcripture the 
conſtant rule of your duty, you may with courage reſt 
__ upon 
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upon the promiſes of ſcriptureas the ſprings of your en- 
courazement. All divine aſſiſtances and divine recom- 
pences are contained in them. The ſpirit of light and 
grace is promiſed to aſſiſt them that aſk it. Heaven 
and glory are promiſed to reward the faithful and the 
obedient, 


VI. In every afuir of life, begin with God. 
Conſult him in every thing that concerns you. View 
him as the author of all your bleſſings, and all your 
hopes, as your beſt friend, and your eternal portion, 
Meditate on him in this vicw, with a continual re- 
newal of your truſt in him, and a daily ſurrender of 
yourſelf to him, till you feel that you love him moſt 
entirely, that you ſerve him with ſincere delight, and 
that you cannot live a day without God in the world, 


VII. You know yourſelf to be a man, an indi- 
gent creature and a ſinner, and you profeſs to be a. 
Chriſtian, a diſciple of the blefled Jeſus : butnever 
think you know Chriſt nor yourſelf as you ought, till 
you find a daily need of him for righteouſneſs and 
ſtrength, for pardon and ſanctification; and let him 
be your conſtant introducer to the great Gud, though 
he fit upon a throne of grace. Remember his vwn 
words, Fohn xiv. 6. No man cometh to the Father 
© but by me.“ 


VIII. Make prayer a pleaſure and not a taſk, 
and then you will not forget nor omit it, It ever you 
haye 
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have lived in a praying family, never let it be your 
fault if you do not live in one always, Believe that 
day, that hour, or thoſe minutes, to be all waſted 
and loſt, which any worldly pretences would tempt 
you to ſave out of the public worſhip of the church, 
the certain and conſtant duties of the cloſet, or any 
neceſſary ſervices for God and godlineſs. Beware 
leſt a blaſt attend it, and not a blefling. If God had 
not reſerved one day in ſeven to himſelf, I fear reli- 
gion would have been loſt out of the world ; and 
every day of the week 1s expoſed to a curſe which has 
no morning religion. 


IX. See that you watch and labour, as well as 
pray. Diligence and dependance mult be united in 
the practice of every Chriſtian, It is the ſame wiſe 
man acquaints us, that the hand of the diligent, and 
the blefling of the Lord, join together to make us rich, 


Prov. x. 4. 22. rich in the treaſures of body or 
mind, of time or eternity. 


It is your duty indeed, under a ſenſe of your own 
weakneſs, to pray daily againſt ſin; but if you would 
effectually avoid it, you mult alſo avoid temptation, 
and every dangerous opportunity. Set a double guard 
whereſoever you feel or ſuſpect an enemy at hand. 
The world without, and the heart within, have fo 
much flattery and deceit in them, that we muſt keep a 
ſharp eye upon both, leſt we are trapt into miſchief 
between them, 


X. Honour, 
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X. Honour, profit, and pleaſure, have been ſome- 
times called the world's Trinity, they are its three 
chief idols; each of them is ſufficient to draw a ſoul 
off from God, and ruin it for ever. Beware of them 
therefore and of all their ſubtle inſinuations, if you 
would be innocent or happy. 


Remember that the honour which comes from 
God, the approbation of heaven, and of your own 
conſcience, are infinitely more valuable than all the 
eſteem or applauſe of men. Dare not venture one 
ſtep out of the road of heaven, for fear of being 
laughed at for walking ſtrictly in it. It is a poor re- 
ligion that cannot ſtand againft a jeſt. 


Sell not your hopes of heavenly treaſures, nor any 
thing that belongs to your eternal intereſt, for any 
of the advantages of the preſent liſe: What ſhall. 
6 it profit a man to gain the whole world, and loſe 
6 his own ſoul ?” 


Remember alſo the words of the wiſe man, “He 
6& that loveth pleaſure ſhall be a poor man ;” he that 
indulges himſelf in © wine and oil,“ that is in dripk- 
ing, in feaſting, and in ſenſual gratifications, “ ſhall 
„% not be rich.” It is one of St. Paul's characters of 
a moſt degenerate age, when“ men become lovers 
% of pleaſure more than lovers of God.” And that 
6: fleſhly luſts war againſt the ſoul,” is St. Peter's 
caveat to the Chriſtians of his time, 


XI. Preſerve 
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XI. Preſerve your conſcience always ſoft and ſen- 
fible. If but one fin force its way into that tender 
part of the ſoul, and dwell eaſy there, the road is 
paved for a thouſand iniquities. 


And take heed that under any ſcruple, doubt or 
temptation whatſoever, you never let any reaſonings 
ſatisfy your conſcience, which will not be a ſuffi- 


cient anſwer or apology to the great Judge at the 
laſt day, 


XII. Keep this thought ever in your mind. It is 
a world of vanity and vexation in which you dive; 
the flatteries and promiſes of it are vain and deceit- 
ful; prepare therefore to meet diſappointments. Many 
of its occurrences are teizing and vexatious. In every 
ruffling ſtorm without, poſſeſs your ſpirit in patience, 
and let all be calm and ſerene within, Clouds and 
tempeſts are only found in the lower ſkies; the 
heavens above are ever bright and clear. Let your 
heart and hope dwe!l much in theſe ſerene regions; 
live as a ſtranger here on earth, but as a citizen of 
heaven, if you will maintain a ſoul at eaſe, 


XIII. Since in many things we offend all, and 
there is not a day paſſes which is perfectly free from 
lin, let“ repentance towards God, and faith in our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” be your daily work. A frequent 
renewal of theſe exerciſes which make a Chriſtian at 
firlt, 
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firſt, will be a conſtant evidence of your fincere 
Chriſtianity, and give you peace 1n lite, and hope in 
death. 


XIV. Ever carry about with you ſuch a ſenſe of 
the uncertainty of every thing in this life, and of life 
itſelf, as to put nothing off till to-morrow, which you 
can conveniently do to-day. Dilatory perſons are fre- 
quently expoſed to ſurprize and hurry in every thing 
that belongs to them: the time is come, and they 
are unprepared. Let the concerns of your ſoul and 
your ſhop, your trade and your religion, lie always 
in ſuch order, as far as poſſible, that death, at a ſhort 
warning, may be no occaſion of a diſquieting tumult 
in your ſpirit, and that you may eſcape the anguiſh of 
a bitter repentance in a dying hour. Farewel. 


Phronimus, a conſiderable Eaſt-land merchant, hap- 
pened upon a copy of theſe advices about the time 
when he permitted his ſon to commence a partner- 
ſhip with him in his trade; he tranſcribed them with 
his own hand, and 1nade a preſent of them to the 
youth, together with the articles of partnerſhip. Here, 
young man, ſaid he, is a paper of more worth than 
theſe articles. Read it over once a month, till it is 
wrought in your very ſoul and temper. Walk by 
theſe rules, and I can truſt my eſtate in your hands. 
Copy out theſe counſels in your life, and you will 
make me and your.elt eaſy and happy. 

MISCEL, THOUGHTS, P. 232. 
AGAINST 
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AGAINST INDULGING THE ANGRY 
PASSIONS. 


TAKE care of giving up the reins entirely to an 
angry paſſion, though it pretend fin for its object, 
leſt it run to an ungovernable exceſs. It is St. Paul's 
counſel, ** Be angry, and fin not.” Epheſ. iv. 26. fo 
hard it 15 to be angry upon any account without fin- 
ning. It was a happy compariſon (whoſoever firſt 
invented it) that the paſſions of our Saviour were 
like pure water in a clear glaſs; ſhake it never fo 
much, and it is pure ſtill; there was no defilement 
in his holy ſoul by the warmeſt agitation of all thoſe 
powers of his animal nature ; but ours are like water 
with mud at the bottom, and we can ſcarce ſhake the 
elaſs with the gentleſt motion, but the mud ariſes, 
and diffuſes itſelf abroad, polluting both the water 
and the veſſel. Our iraſcible paſſions can ſcarce be 
indulged a moment, but they are ready to defile the 
whole man. 

MISCEL, THOUGHTS, r. 261. 


Where the mere appearance of an angry paſſion 
will attain the ſame end, I would not chooſe to give 
myſelf the trouble and inquietude of feeling a real 


one. Why ſhould I ſuffer my blood and ſpirits to 


riſe into diforder, if the picture of anger in my coun» 
L tenance, 
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tenance, and the ſound of it imitated in my voice, 
will effectually diſcourage and reprove the vice I would 
forbid ? If I am but wiſe enough to raiſe the appear- 
ance of reſentment, I need not be at the pains to 
throw myſelf into this uneaſy ferment. Is it not 
better for me, as a man and a Chriſtian, to maintain 
a calm, ſedate averſion to fin, and expreſs my diſlike 
of it, ſometimes at leaſt, rather by a counterfeit than 
real anger. If hypocriſy be lawful any where, ſurely 
it may be allowed in this caſe to diſſemble. 

MIScEL. THOUGHTS, p. 263. 


— 
— — —— — 


THE REASON OF OUR SAVIOUR 
SPEAKING IN PARABLES. 


SINCE theſe expreſſions of our Saviour concerning 
< eating his fleſh and drinking his blood,” ſound very 
harſh and abſurd in the /iteral ſenſe of them, we muſt 
then ſeek out the plaineſt and trueſt figurative ſenſe: 
now this is very near at hand, and might be obvious 
to thoſe among them who had read the Jewiſh pro- 
phets with care. When he tells them that the living 
« bread is his fleſh, which he gives for the life of 
5 the world,” John vi. 51. it gives an intimation that 
his fleſh er body was to be broken or die as a proper 
ſacrifice of atonement for our guilt, which deſerved 
death ; which was not proper to he ſpoken too pu- 
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blicly and plainly in his life-time : and further that 
his blood was to be ſhed for the remiſſion of our fins, 
and to proeure life for us : and that we muſt not only 
receive his doctrine, but we muſt truſt in him for our 
remiſſion, and feed upon this ſacrifice by faith, as the 
Jews eat part of their ſacrifices ; and that we muſt 
live upon it by truſting therein. And fince the Meſ- 
ſiah was foretold to be made an offering for fin by the 
prophets, and ſince feeding upon ſin-offerings was 
common to the Jewiſh religion, Lew. vi. 25, 26. the 
thoughtful hearers might arrive at ſomething of the 
ſenſe and meaning of our Saviour's meaning in this 
figurative language, 


But ſuppoſe the Jews when he firſt ſpake it could 
not well underſtand him, conſider they had abuſed 
his perſon, and derided his doctrine, and having fo 
far rejected the light, they deſerved to be left in 
darkneſs, amidft figures and parables, as Chriſt him- 


ſelf declares, Mark iv. 12. 


F add yet further, there are ſeveral things which 
Chriſt in his life-time ſpake in prophetic or paraboli- 
cal language, for this reaſon, as I before hinted, that 
they were not fit and proper to be ſpoken too plainly 
at that ſeaſon ; but he left the expreſſions to be ex- 
plained by the events. The death of Chriſt, which 
was not far off, and the miniſtry of the apoſtles quickly 
afterward repreſenting his death as a propitiation for 

L 2 our 
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our fins, gave us a plain clew to lead us into the ſenſe 
of Chriſt in theſe figurative and prophetic ſpeeches, 
all which are ſo happily accommodable to theſe ideas 
and doctrines of Chriſt's atonement for fin; and our 
faith therein, as gives much ſatisfaction to the think- 
ing reader, that they were deligned and intended 
hereby. 

REDEEMER AN D SANCTIFIER, P. 17, 


—  — —— — — 
— 


ON THE SACRIFICE OF OUR BLESSED 
REDEEMER. 


TO me it 1s evident as the ſun-beams, that while 
the New Teſtament reſtores natural religion to us in 
the brighteſt and faireſt light, and lays the ſtrongeſt 
obligations on us to perform all the duties of it; yet 
it flill ſuppoſes the impoſſibility of our ſalvation 
thereby, through our own incapacity to perform theſe 
duties perfectly ; and therefore it ſets forth to our 
view the blefled ſacrifice of the Son of God, which 
15 the only true and proper ſacrifice for our fins. Nor 
does it ſet this atonement in the room of our endea- 
vours after inward religion and real virtue, but in the 
room of all other ſacrifices whatſoever, whether Jewiſh 
or Gentile. As for all the Jewiſh otierings, they 
were but appointed types of the ſacrifice of Chriſt, aud 
could never really atone tor the fins of mankind again. 

God 
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God as ruler of the world. And the ſacrifices of the 
Gentiles, what were they, bur ſubſtitutions and of- 
ferings of beaſts or men upon their altars, ſuch as God: 
never appointed, and therefore would never accept,. 
either as real atonements, or as figures of the true 
propitiation and atonement. This is the moſt exi- 
dent ſenſe of St. Paul, in Rom. vill. 13. There is 
6 no condemnation of them who are in Chriſt Jeſus,” 
i, e. who truſt in him as the medium of their pardon, 
and © who walk not after the fleſh, but after the Spi- 
„ rit,” 1. . who live holy lives: what the law 
could not do in that it was weak,” and unable to 
juſtify us through“ the fleſh,” 7, e. through our in- 
ability to perform it, God has done this by ſending 
& his own Son in the likeneſs of finful fleſh, and a 
“ ſacrifice for ſin, (as 'tis in the Greek) has con- 
„ demned in the fleſh,” &c. and thus made a way” 
through his ſacrifice of atonement for our juſtification; 
and ſanctification. 


But left the force and ſignificancy of any of theſe 
ſcriptures ſhould be loſt for want of a true idea of what 
L mean by a * proper and compleat atonement made 
“for the fins of men,“ I would. here give ſome ge- 
neral explication of what I intend by the word. I 
don't pretend to ſuch accuracy and exactneſs of de- 
finition, as might be expected from a. civilian, - or: 

L. 3, a divine > 
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a divine *; but I would ſpeak what I take to be the 
common ſenſe of the thinking part of mankind in this 


matter, and more particularly the ſenſe of the writers 
of the Old and New Teſtament, 


By atonement for ſin therefore, I do not mean any 

ſuch thing as ſhall in a proper and literal ſenſe appeaſe 
the wrath of God, the offended Governor, which 1s 
ſuppoſed to be kindled againſt his ſinful creatures, and 
ſhall incline his heart to mercy, which was before 
determined upon vengeance ; for though this doctrine 
may be repreſented ſometimes after the manner of 
men, yet this is an idea or ſuppoſition in many re- 
ſpects inconſiſtent with the attributes and actions of 
the blefled God, and with the doctrine of the New 
Teſtament. In that book God repreſents himſelf as 
& rich in mercy,” and for this reaſon he pitied ſin- 
ful creatures, who had broken his law, and had de- 
ſerved to die, before he had received any atonement ; 
and therefore God himſelf provided and ſent his own 
Son to become a facrifice and atoneme:t, and a ran- 
ſom for them; he appointed him to. be a ſurety 
for us, „the juſt and the unjuſt,” and to ſuffer death 
in the room and ſtead of ſinners. 


* The author does not ſpeak here in his own character of a 
clergyman : inthe preface to the work from which this extract 
is made, he ſays, Let it be remembered that this book is 

4% Put a fort of cenverſation-piece among a few private 
4% friends, who pretend not to thelcgical accuracies,” 


By 
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By the words atonement or propitiation, I mean 
therefore ſome toilſome and painful thing to be done 
or ſuffered, or both, by Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, 
in the room and ſtead of ſinful men, as a penance or 
puniſhment on the account of their fins ; and this by 
the wiſe and righteous appointment of God the uni- 
verſal Governor, ſhall excuſe the penitent offender 
from che puniſhment that was due, and obtain his par- 
don, becauſe it ſhall give a recompence to the autho- 
rity of the divine lawgiver for the affront which was 
put upon him by the fins of men, and ſhall make 
ſome reparation of honour to his haly law which was 
broken. And this is not only intended to manifeſt 
the evil nature and the deſert of fin, together with 
God's hatred of it; but it ſhall alſo anſwer the de- 
mand and deſign of the threatening by fuch actual pain 
or puniſhment, though tis laid on the ſurety inſtead 
of the offender ; and thus it may ſecure the law from 
being wilfully broken, in time to come, as effectually 
as if the offenders themſelves had been puniſhed, 
Such a pain, penance, or puniſhment, are the humi- 
hation and ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, his labours, and 
ſorrows : and 'tis in this ſenſe that the language of 
expiation or atonement, of propitiation and ranſom, 
is ſo often uſed, * *Tis in this ſenſe that he was ſaid 


* Chriſt, aſter he became our ſurety, was not, nor could 
be delivered from thoſe ſorrows which were the puniſhment 
of our fins, he being as our expiatory ſacrifice, not only on 
the occaſion of dur ſins, but in our Read, to bear the puuiſh- 
ment of our iniquity. Vo on H.. v. 3. 
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to become a „ ſacrifice for us, to bear our ſins on 
„ his own body on the tree,” and . to be made fin,” 
or % a fin offering for us, who knew no fin” himſelf : 
in this ſenſe he is ſaid to be“ made a curſe,” and 
« ſuffer death for us,” and to redeem us from it” 
thereby, becauſe the law curſes every ſinner, and 
pronounces death upon him. Now by theſe appoint- 
ed ſufferings of the Son of God, in the room and ſtead 
of ſinful men, there is an honourable amends made to 
the Governor of the world for the violation of his law, 
and a glorious way made for the exer-iſe of mercy in 
the pardon of the ſinner ; and that without any impu- 
tation of reflection upon the holineſs of God's nature 
and conduct, or any ſuſpicion of the juſtice of his go- 
vernment, as if he would connive at fin ; ſince he diſ- 
covers and declares, that in his paſſing by all the fins of 
his people in former ages, and in pardoning and “ juſ- 
4 tifying” ſinners now © who believe in Chriſt,” he 
will manifeſt juſtice or righteouſneſs by requiring ſuch 
a ſacrifice whereby fin ſhall be puniſhed, though the 
finner be ſpared. This is the plain meaning of the 
apoſtle, Rom. ili. 24, 25. 26, Being i ſtiſicd freely 
& by his grace, through the redempuon that is in 
„ Jeſus Chriſt, whom God hath ſet forth io be a 
<< propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteouſneſs for the remiſſion of fins that are 
& paſt, through the forbearance of God: to declare, 
& I. ſay, at this time his righteouſneſs, that he might 
„be juſt, and the juſtifier of him that believeth in 

% Jeſus: 
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„ Teſus:” which text our fathers have ever thought 
an unanſwerable proof as well as a clear explication of 
this doctrine, And I think there is abundant reaſon 
in ſcripture for us to ſupport this ſentiment of our ta- 
thers, though all the modern writers ſhould agree to 
oppoſe it. 

REDEEMER AND SANCTIFIER, p. 27. 


CURIOSITY TO BE ENCOURAGED IN 
YOUNG PERSONS. 


CURIOSITY is a uſeful ſpring of knowledge: it 
ſhould be encouraged in children, and awakened by 
frequent and familiar methods of talking with them. 
It ſhould be indulged in youth, but not without a 
prudent moderation. In thoſe who have too much 
it ſhould be limited by a wiſe and gentle reſtraint or 
delay, leſt by wandering after every thing, they learn 
nothing to perfection. In thoſe who have too little, 
it ſhould be excited, leſt they grow ſtupid, narrow- 
ſpirited, ſelf-ſatisfied, and never attain a treaſure of 
ideas, or an aptitude of underſtanding. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 107·7 
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FAULT OF YOUNG PREACHERS 
REPROVED. 


YOUNG Preachers juſt come from the ſchools, 
are often tempted to fill their ſermons with logical 
and metaphy fical terms in explaining their text, and 
feed their hearers with ſonorous words of vanity. 
This ſcholaſtic language, perhaps may flatter their 
own ambition, and raiſe a wonderment at their learn- 
ing among the ſtaring multitude, without any man- 
ner of influence toward the inſtruction of the ignorant, 
or the reformatien ob the immoral or impious: theſe 
terms of art are but the tools of an artificer, by which 
his work is wrought in private ; but the tools ought 
not to appear in the finiſh'd workmanſhip. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 15. 


GENTLENESS OF ADDRESS SUCCESS- 
FUL IN CONVINCING OUR © 
OPPONENTS. 


THE ſofteſt and gentleſt addreſs to the erroneous, 
is the beſt way to convince them of their miſtake. 
Sometimes 'tis neceflary to repreſent to your oppo- 
nent, that he is not far off from the truth, and that 


you 
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you would fain draw him a little nearer to it; com- 
mend and eſtabliſh whatever he ſays that is juſt and 
true, as our bleſſed Saviour treated the young ſcribe, 
when he anſwered well conceraing the two great com- 
mandments; Thou art not far, ſays our Lord, from 
* the kingdom of heaven,” Mark xii. 34. Imitate 
the mildneſs and conduct of the bleſſed Jeſus. 


Come as near to your opponent as you can in all 
your propoſitions, and yield to him as much as you 
dare, in a conſiſtence with truth and juſtice. 


*Tis a very great and fatal miſtake in perſons who 
attempt to convince or reconcile others to their party, 
when they make the difference appear as wide as poſ- 
ſible : this is ſhocking to any perſon who is to be 
convinced, he will chooſe rather to keep and maintain 
his own opinions, if he cannot come into yours with - 
out renouncing and abandoning every thing that he be- 
lieved before. Human nature muſt be flattered a lit- 
tle as well as reaſoned with, that fo the argument may 
be able to come at his underſtanding, which otherwiſe 
will be thruſt off at a diſtance, It you charge a man 
with nonſenſe and abſurdities, with hereſy and ſelt- 


contradiction, you take a very wrong ſtep towards con- 
vincing him, 


Remember that error is not to be rooted out of the 
mind of man by reproaches and railings, by flaſhes of 
| wit 
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wit and biting jeſts, by loud exclamations or ſharp ri- 
dicule: long declamations and triumph over our 
neighbour's miſtake, will not prove the way to con- 
vince him; theſe are ſigns either of a bad cauſe, or 
of want of arguments or capacity for the defence of a 
god one. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 24, 


— — ² Jlkl k — 


THE PROGRESSIVE EXPIRATION OF 
PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 


IT is hard to ſay, at what exact time of life, the 
child is exempted from the ſovereignty of parental 
dictates. Perhaps it is much juſter to ſuppoſe that 
this ſovereignty diminiſhes by degrees as the child 
grows in underſtanding and capacity, and 1s more 
and more capable of exerting his own intellectual 
powers, than to limit this matter by months and 
years, 


When childhood and youth are ſo far expired, that 
the reaſoning faculties are grown up to any juſt mea- 
ſure of maturity, it 1s certain that perſons ought to 
begin to enquire into the reaſons of their own faith 
and practice in all the affairs of life and religion: but 
as reaſon does not arrive at this power and ſelt· ſuffici- 
ency in any ſingle moment of time, ſo there is no ſin- 


gle moment when a child ſhould at once caſt off all 
its 
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its former beliefs and practices; but by degrees and 

r in flow ſucceſſion he ſnould examine them as oppor- 

- tunity and advantages offer ; and either confirm, or 

r doubt of, or change them, according to the leadings 

a of conſcience and reaſon, with all its beſt advantages 
of information. 

4. POSTHUMOUS WORKS, P. 40. 


| 


IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE DUE TO DIVINE 
REVELATION, 


WHERE doctrines of divine revelation are plainly 
publiſhed, together with ſufficieat proofs of their re- 
velation, all mankind are bound to receive them, 
though they cannot perfectly underſtand them; for 
we know that God is true, and cannot diate falſhood. 

| POSTHUMOUS WORKS, P. 44. 
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ANCIENT ROUGHNESS AND MODERN 
REFINEMENT OF LANGUAGE 


aith CONTRASTED AND CENSURED, 
but | 
gi. SOME of our fathers neglected politeneſs perhaps 
5 too much, and indulged a coarſeneſs of ſtile, and a 
ff all rough or aukward pronunciation ; but we have ſuch a 
* value for elegancy, and ſo nice a taſte for what we call 


M polite, 
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polite, that we dare not ſpoil the cadence of a period 
to quote a text of ſeripture in it, nor diſturb the har- 


mony ot our ſentences, to number or to name the 
heads of our difcourſe. And for this reaſon, I have 
heard it hinted, that the name of Chriſt has been ba- 
niſhed out of polite ſermons, becauſe it is a monyſyl- 
lable of ſo many conſonants, and ſo harſh a ſound. 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS, v. 83, 
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ADVICE TO AUTHORS. 


AS a writer or a ſpeaker ſhould not wander fromn-his 
ſubject to fetch in foreign matter from afar, ſo neither 
ſhould he amaſs together and drag in all that can be 
ſaid, even on his appointed theme of diſcourſe ; but 
he ſhould confider what is his chief deſign, what is the 
end he hath in view, and then to make every part of 
his diſcourſe ſubſerve that deſign. If he keep his 
great end always in his eye, he will paſs haſtily over 
thoſe parts or appendages of his ſubject which have no 
evident connection with his deſign, or he will entirely 
omit them, and haſten continually towards his intend- 
ed mark; employing his time, his ſtudy and his la- 
bour, chiefly on that part of his ſubject which is moſt 
neceflary to attain his preſent and proper end. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, r. 87. 


When an author deſires a friend to reviſe his work, 


it 15 too frequent a practice to diſallow almoſt every cor- 
| rection 


ork, 


cor- 
tion 
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rection which a 1udicious friend would make; he ap9- 
logizes for this word, and the other expreſſion; he vin- 
dicates this ſentence, and gives his reaſons for another 


piragraph, and ſcarce ever ſubmits to correction; ard 


this utterly diſcourages the freedom that a true triend 
would take, in pointing out our miſtakes. Such wri— 
ters who are ſo full of themſelves, may go on to ad- 


mire their own uncorrect performances, and expoſe 


their works and their follies to the world without pity. 
| POSTHUMOUS WORKS, r. 89. 


If you have not the advantage of friends to ſurvey 
your writings, then read them over yourſelf, and all 


the way confider what will be the ſentence and judg- 


ment of all the various characters of mankind upon 
them: think what one of your own party would ſay, 
or what would be the ſenſe of an adverſary : imagine 
what a curious or a malicious man, what a captious 
or an envious critic, what a vulgar or a learned rea- 
der would object, either to the matter, the manner, 
or the ſtile : and be ſure and think with yourſelf, what 
you yourſelf could fay againſt your own writing, if you 
were of a different opinion, or a ſtranger to the writer: 
and by theſe means you will obtain ſome hints, where- 
by to correct and improve your own work, and to 
guard it better againſt the cenſures of the public, as 
well as to render it more uſeful to that part of man- 
kind for whom you chiefly defign it. 
FOSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 90. 
M 2 METHOD 
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METHOD OF STRENGTHENING THE 
MEMORY OF CHILDREN. 


I HAVE known children, who from their early 
years have been conſtantly trained up and taught to 
remember a few ſentences of a ſermon beſides the text, 
and by this means have grown up by degrees to know 
all the diſtin& parts and branches of a diſcourſe, and in 
time to write down half the ſermon after they came 
home, to their own conſolation, and the improvement 
of their friends : whereas thoſe who have been never 
taught to uſe their memories in their younger parts of 
life, loſe every thing from their thoughts when it is 
paſt off from their ears, and come home from noble 
and edifying diſcourſes, pleaſed (it may be) with the 
tranſient ſound, and commending the preacher, but 
uninſtructed, unimproved, without any growth in 
knowledge or piety. | 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 114. 


* - — 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL DUTY TO BE 
ENCOURAGED IN CHILDREN. 


CONSCIENCE is another natural power of the 


ſoul, wherein the principles of virtue and rules of 
duty 
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duty to God and man are to be laid up: it 1s ſome. 
thing within us that calls us to account for our faults, 


and by which we paſs a judgment concerning our- 
ſelves and our actions. 


Children have a conſcience within them, and it 
ſhould be awakened early to its duty. They ſhould 
be taught to reflect and look back upon their own be- 
haviour, to call themſelves often to account, to com- 
pare their deeds with thoſe good rules and principles 
laid up in their minds, and to ſee how far they have 
complied with them, and how far they have neglect- 
ed them. Parents ſhould teach their children to pay 
a religious reſpect to the inward dictates of virtue 
within them, to examine their actions continually by 
the light of their own conſciences, and to rejoice when 
they can approve themſelves to their own minds, 
that they have acted well according to the beſt of 
their knowledge : they ought alſo to attend to the in- 
ward reproofs of conſcience, and mourn, and be aſha- 
med, and repent when they have ſinned againit their 
light. It is of admirable uſe toward all the practices 
of religion and every virtue, to have conſcience well 
ſtored with good principles, and to be always kept ten- 
der and watchful ; it is proper that children ſhould 
learn to reverence and obey this inward monitor be- 
times, that every wilful ſin may give their conſciences 
a ſenſible pain and uneaſineſs, and that they may be 
diſpoſed to ſacrifice every thing elſe to conſide rations 


M 3 of 
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conſcience, and to endure any extremities rather 
than act contrary to it. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 117, 


Am 
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ILL CONSEQUENCES OF TERRIFYING 
YOUNG MINDS BY DISMAL 
NARRATIVES. 


LET not any perſons that are near them terrify 
their tender minds with diſmal ſtories of witches and 
ghoſts, of devils and evil ſpirits, of fairies and bug- 
bears in the dark, This hath had a moſt miſchievous 
effect on ſome children, and hath fixed in their con- 
ſtitutions ſuch a rooted ſlavery and fear, that they have 
ſcarce dared to be left alone all their lives, eſpecially 
in the night. Theſe . ſtories have made ſuch a deep 
and frightſul impreſſion on their tender fancies, that 
it bath enervated their fouls, it hath broken their ſpi- 
rits early, it hath grown up with them, and mingled 
with their religion, it hath laid a wretched foundation 
for melancholy and diſtracting ſorrows, Let theſe 
ſort of informations be reſerved for their firmer years, 
and let them not be told in their hearing till they can 
better judge what truth or reality there is in them, 
and be made ſenſible how much is owing to romance 
and fiction · 


Nor let their little hearts be frighted at three ot 
four years old with ſhocking and bloody hiſtories, with 
maſlacres 
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maſſacres and martyrdoms, with cuttings and burn- 
ings, with the images of horrible and barbarous mur- 
ders, with racks and red hot pincers, with engines, 
of torment and cruelty, with mangled limbs, and 
carcaſes drenched in gore. It is time enough, when 
their ſpirits are grown a little fi mer, to acquaint them 


8 with theſe madneſſes and miſeries of human nature. 
There is no need that the hiſtory of the holy confeſſors 
and martyrs ſhould be ſet before their thoughts ſo early 
in all their moſt ghaſtly ſhapes and colours. Theſe 

ty things, when they are older, may be of excellent 

nd uſe to diſcover to them the wicked and bloody prin- 

&* ciples of perſecution, both among the Heathens and 

"wo Papiſts; and to teach them the power of the grace 

cond of Chriſt, in ſupporting theſe poor ſufferers under all 

wa the torments which they ſuſtained for the love of 
ly God and the truth. 

<P POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 116. 
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* PARTICULAR PARTS OF THE BIBLE 

oy NOT TO BE READ BY CHILDREN. 

7 

Si THERE fhould be a wiſe conduct in ſhewing chil- 

N dren what parts of the Bible they ſhould read: for 

"my though the word of God expreſſeth all things with due 
decency, yet there are ſome things which have been 

258 found neceflary to be ſpoken of in ſcripture, both in 
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the laws of Moſes, and in the repreſentation of the 
wickedneſs of the Gentiles in the New Teſtament, in 
which adult perſons have been concerned, which 
there is no neceſſity for children to read and hear, 
and they may be paſſed over, or omitted among them. 
The Jews were wont to withhold Solomon's ſong 
from their children till they were thirty years old: 
and the late pious and prudent biſhop Tillotſon (in a 
manuſcript which I have ſeen) wiſhes that thoſe parts 
of the Bible wherein there are ſome of the affairs of 
mankind expreſſed . too naturally” (as he calls it) were 
omitted in the public leſſons of the church: I think 
they may as well be excepted alſo out of the common 
leflons of children, and out of the daily courſe of read- 
ing in family worſhip. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 169. 


RULES FOR MODERATING OUR 
ANGER, 


OUR natures are fo perverſe and corrupt, that it 
is very hard for us to give a looſe to any angry paſ- 
ſion againſt men, without running into ſome ſenti- 


ments of malice. or revenge, and thereby ſinning 


againſt God. Our anger is very apt to kindle about 
trifles, or upon mere ſuſpicion, without juſt cauſe; 
or ſometimes riſes too high where the cauſe may be 

Juſt ; 
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juſt; or it continues too long, and turns into hatred: 
and in either of theſe three caſes it becomes ſinful. 


It is therefore with the utmoſt caution that this 
paſſion ſhould ever be ſuffered to ariſe: and unleſs 
we quickly ſuppreſs it again, we ſhall be in great 
danger of bringing guilt upon our ſouls, The bleſſed 
apoſtle therefore connects the permiſſion, the caution, 
and the reſtraint together, Eph. iv. 26. Be angry, 
© and fin not: let not the ſun go down upon your 
« wrath.” , 


DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, p. 135. 


Let your defires and averſions to the common ob- 
jects and occurrences in this life be but few and feeble. 
Make it your daily buſineſs to moderate your averſions 
and deſires, and to govern them by reaſon. This will 
guard you againſt many a ruffle of ſpirit both of anger 
and ſorrow, 

DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, P. 137. 


Suffer not your thoughts to dwell on the injuries 
you have received, or of the provoking words that 
have been ſpoken againſt you. Not only learn the 
art of neglecting injuries at the time you receive 
them, but let them grow leſs and leſs every moment, 
till they die out of your mind. Suffer not your muſing 
imagination, when you are alone, to ſwell and mag- 
nify the provocations that have been given you, nor 
to blow up the fire of this uneaſy paſſion, 

| Avoid 
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the laws of Moſes, and in the repreſentation of the 
wickedneſs of the Gentiles in the New Teſtament, in 
which adult perſons have been concerned, which 
there is no neceſſity for children to read and hear, 
and they may be paſſed over, or omitted among them. 
The Jews were wont to withhold Solomon's ſong 
from their children till they were thirty years old: 
and the late pious and prudent biſhop Tillotſon (in a 
manuſcript which I have ſeen) wiſhes that thoſe parts 
of the Bible wherein there are ſome of the affairs of 
mankind expreſſed . too naturally” (as he calls it) were 
omitted in the public leſſons of the church: I think 
they may as well be excepted alſo out of the common 
leſſons of children, and out of the daily courſe of read- 
ing in family worſhip. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, r. 169. 
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RULES FOR MODERATING OUR 
ANGER, 


OUR natures are fo perverſe and corrupt, that it 


is very hard for us to give a looſe to any angry paſ- 
ſion againſt men, without running into ſome ſenti- 
ments of malice. or revenge, and thereby ſinning 
againſt God. Our anger is very apt to kindle about 
trifles, or upon mere ſuſpicion, without juſt cauſe; 
or ſometimes riſes too high where the cauſe may be 

. juſt; 
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juſt; or it continues too long, and turns into hatred: 
and in either of theſe three caſes it becomes ſinful. 


It is therefore with the utmoſt caution that this 
paſſion ſhould ever be ſuffered to ariſe: and unleſs 
we quickly ſuppreſs it again, we ſhall be in great 
danger of bringing guilt upon our ſouls, The bleſſed 
apoſtle therefore connects the permiſſion, the caution, 
and the reſtraint together, Eph. iv. 26. Be angry, 
© and fin not: let not the ſun go down upon your 
« wrath,” : 


- 


DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, p. 135. 


Let your deſires and averſions to the common ob- 
jects and occurrences in this life be but fe and feeble. 
Make it your daily buſineſs to moderate your averſions 
and deſires, and to govern them by reaſon. This will 
guard you againſt many a ruffle of ſpirit both of anger 
and ſorrow. | 

DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, P. 137. 


Suffer not your thoughts to dwell on the injuries 
you have received, or of the provoking words that 
have been ſpoken againſt you. Not only learn the 
art of neglecting injuries at the time you receive 
them, but let them grow leſs and leſs every moment, 
till they die out of your mind. Suffer not your muſing 
imagination, when you are alone, to ſwell and mag- 
nify the provocations that have been given you, nor 
to blow up the fire of this uneaſy paſſion, 

Avoid 
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Avoid much converſation with men of wrath, and 
endeavour to keep clear of all diſputes with weak 
minds, with obſtinate ſpirits, and eſpecially with per- 
fons of an angry and peeviſh temper, as far as you can, 
If the flint and ſteel ſtrike againſt each other in a way 
of diſpute, the ſparks of fire will be ready to fly out, 
and the angry flame will be kindled. 

„% Love your neighbour as yourſelf.” You are 
not immediately kindled into wrath againſt yourſelf, 
nor expreſs it with ſuch violence, though you have 
often done yourſelf more injury by your own fins 
than all other perſons ever could do you. You do 
hot bear malice againſt yourſelf, nor hate yourſelf, 
though you have, perhaps, ſome evil qualicies belong- 
ing to you, and you have often finned againſt your 
own foul : you forbear yourſelf long, and you forgive 
yourſelf eaſily: learn then to forbear and forgive your 
neighbours. | 

| ' DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, P. 139, 


Anger is a ſhort madneſs; it throws a perſon off 
his guard; neither the truth nor reaſon appear to him 
as reaſon or truth : the violence of the paſſion throws 
off all reſtraints, the phrenzy diſdains all law and 
Juſtice; and drives the man to wild extravagance. 
Is this the lovely, the defirable pattern that you 
chooſe to imitate ? Do you like this figure ſo well as 
to put it on yourſelf ? 

Livs 
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Live always under the eye of God, and ſuppreſs 
riſing anger with the reverence of his name and pre- 
ſence. Remember that a holy God and holy angels 
behold you; and are you not aſhamed to appear in 
their fight under all the extravagant diſorders of this 
paſſion ? Remember the dignity of your nature as 


man, and your character as a Chriſtian, and a child 
of God. | 


Keep the ſacred example of Jeſus ever before your 
eyes: how meek under the vileſt aſfronts! how pa- 
tient under the rudeſt injuries and moſt barbarous 
treatment! how forgiving even to his bloody mur- 
derers | how did he return the higheſt good for the 
greateſt evil! and paid down his blood and life to re- 
deem his enemies from hell, and to purchaſe eternal 
Joy and glory for them! Let ſuch a mind be in you 
as was in Chriſt the Son of God, who being re- 
% viled, reviled not again; and when he ſuffered, he 
„ threatened not: leaving us an example that we 
% ſhould tollow his ſteps.” 

DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, P. 141. 


Tt is ſaid, concerning Julius Cæſar, that upon any 
provocation, he would repeat the Roman alphabet, 
before he ſuffered him:e!; to ſpeak, that he might be 
more juſt and calm in his re;entments. The delay 


of a few moments. has fet many ſeeming affronts in a 


juſter aud kinder light; it has often leſiened, if not 
annihilated, 
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annihilated, the ſuppoſed injury, and prevented vio- 
lence and revenge. 
DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, r. 143 · 


Think with yourſelf, how much injury you do 
yourſelf by ſuffering your angry paſſions to riſe and 
prevail. The fire of wrath and reſentment preys upon 
your nature deſtroys your health and your eaſe, fills 
your ſpirit with tumults and diſquietudes, expoſes 
you to ſhame before men, breaks the peace of your 
* conſcience, brings you under guilt before God, and 
makes a painful preparation for bitter repentance, 
Why will you puniſh yourſelf becauſe another has 
injured you? or, if another man be rude and wrath- 
ful, ill-natured and ili-bred, why will you imitate 
him and expoſe yourſelf. ? 


Think again, how much more pleaſure and plory 
there is in overcoming the violence of your own 
ſpirit, than in yielding to your headitrong paſſions, 
and ſuffering yourſelves to be carried away with the 
torrent of your own leſentments. He that rules 
„his own ſpirit, is a greater hero than he that con- 
4 quers a city.“ 


To be angry about trifles, is mean and childiſh ; 
to rage and be furious is brutiſh;z and to maintain 
perpetual wrath is akin to the practice and temper of 
devils; but to prevent or ſuppreſs riſing reſentment, 
is wiſe and glorious, is manly and divine, 

This 
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This one piece of conduct will raiſe our reputation 
for wiſdom among men, more than a hundred fine 
ſpeeches, or ſuperior airs ; and will greatly adorn our 
characters as perſans of piety. *+* The wiſdom that 
« is from above is peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be 
* intreated.” 

DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, r. 145. 


Think with yourſelf how many greater crimeshas 
the bleſſed God forgiven you, if you are a Chriſtian 
indeed; and will you not forgive your brother his 
petty offences ? Has the Maker and Lord of heaven 
and earth forgiven you ten thouſand talents, 4nd will 
you not forgive your brother a hundred pence ? Did 
the Son of God make himſelf a ſacrifice for your of- 
tences, that you might be pardoned, and will you 
make your brother, who has offended you, a ſacrifice 
to your fury ? 


But conſider farther, that if you do not forgive 
your brother, who has offended you, you cannot ex- 
pet to be forgiven. of God: nay, it is evident, ac- 
cording to the expreſs ſentence of the goſpel, you 
cannot be forgiven without it. If you forgive not 
e men their treſpaſſes, neither will your heavenly 
Father forgive you.“ Do you not pray for pardon 
of your treſpaſſes, even as you forgive thoſe who 
treſpaſs againſt you, and will you fin againſt your own 
prayers ? | 

DOCTRINE OF THE PASS1ONS, p. 149. 
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AGAINST INDULGING IMPROPER 
CURIOSITY. 


RESTRAIN your needleſs curioſity, and all ſoli- 
citous enquiries into things which were better un- 
known, How many plentiful ſprings of fear, ſorrow, 


anger, and hatred, have been found out and broken 


up by this laborious digging ? Have a care of an over- 
curious ſearch into ſuch things as might have fafely 
remained for ever ſecret, and the ignorance of them 
had prevented many fooliſh and hurtful paſſions. A 
fond ſolicitude to know all that our triends or our foes 


ſay of us is often recompenſed with vexing diſquietudes 


and anguiſh of foul. 
DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, P. 160, 


——— — <> ———— 


HABITUAL REFLECTING UPON DEATH 
RECOMMENDED. 


LIVE much in the expectation of death, and in 
the view and hope of eternal things. Death and 
judgment, heaven and hell, are ſuch grand and awtul 
ideas, that where they are duly conſidered, they will 
make the things of this life appear ſo very little and 


inconſiderable, as to be ſcarce worthy of our hopes 
and 
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and fears, our deſires and averſions, our wrath and 
reſentments, our ſorrows and joys. Such a ſteady 
proſpect and expectation of things infinite and ever- 
laſting, will, by degrees, diſſolve the force of viſible 
and temporal things, and make them unable to raiſe 


any wild and unruly paſſions within us. Happy the 


ſoul that has a ſtrong and lively faith of unſeen worlds, 
of future terrors and glories: this will cure the vicious 
diſorders of fleth and ſenſe, appetite and paſſion: this 
will raiſe the ſpirit on the wings of devour aftection, 
to the borders of paradiſe, and attemper the ſoul to 
the buſineſs and the joys of the bleſſed. 


DOCTRINE OF THE PASSIONS, p. 176. 


—} 


CHILDREN SHOULD NOT BE EN- 
COURAGED IN CRUEL DIVERSIONS. 


NOR ſhould they ever be allowed to practiſe thoſe 
diverfions that carry an idea of barbarity and cruelty 
in them, though it be but to brute creatures. They 
ſhould not ſet up cocks to be banged with cudge!s 
thrown at them about Shrovetide; nor delight in 
giving a tedious lingering death to a young litter of 
dogs or cats, that may be appointed to be deſtroyed 
and drowned, leſt they multiply too much in a houſe: 
nor ſhould they take pleaſure in pcicking, cutting or 
mangling young birds which they have caught, nor 

N 2 uling 
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uling any ſavage and bloody practices towards any 
creatures whatſoever ; leſt their hearts grow hard and 
unrelenting, and they learn in time to practiſe theſe 
cruelties on their own kind, and to murder and tor-. 
ture their fellow-mortals ; or at leaſt to be indifferent 
to their pain and diſtreſs, fo as to occaſion it without 
remorſe. 

POSTUD MOUS WORKS, v. 171, 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS 
ON THE PRACTICE OF GAMING, 


MANY young gentlemen have been there bubbled 
and cheated of large ſums of money, which were 
given them by their parents to ſupport them honour- 
ably in their ſtations. In ſuch fort of ſhops young 
ladies are tempted to ſquander away too large a ſhare 
of their yearly allowance, if not of the proviſion 
which their parents have made for their whole lives. 
It is a fatal ſnare to both ſexes: if they win they are 
allured ſtill onward, while, according to their language, 
luck runs on their ſide : if they loſe they are tempted 
to another and another caſt of the die, and enticed on 
ſtill to freſh games by a deluſive hope, that fortune 
will turn; and they ſhall reeover all that they have 
loſt. In the midſt of theſe ſcenes their puſſions rife 
ſhamefully, a greedy defire of gain makes them warm 
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and eager, and new loſſes plunge them ſometimes 
into vexation and fury, till the ſoul is quite beaten 
oft from its guard, and virtue and reaſon have no 
manner of command over them, 


My worthy friend Mr. Neal, in his Reformation- 
Sermon, has taken occaſion not only to inform us 
that ** merchants and tradeſman mix themſelves at 
*« theſe tables with men of deſperate fortunes, and 
„throw the dice for their eſtates.” But in a very 
decent and ſoft manner of addreſs, has enquired, 
„Whether public gaming in virtuous ladies is not a 
„little out of character? Whether it does not draw 
them into mixed company, and give them an air 
of boldneſs, which is perfectly inconſiſtent with 
„that modeſty, which is the ornament of the fair 
© ſex? Whether it does not engage them in an habit 
© of idleneſs, and of keeping ill hours? Whether 
their paſſions are not ſometimes diſordered ? And 
* whether the loſſes they ſuſtain have not a tendency 
„to breed ill blood in their families, and between 
„ their neareſt relations? It has been often obſerved, 
that gaming in a lady has uſually been attended 
with the loſs of reputation, and ſometimes of that 
© which is ſtill more valuable, her virtue and honour. ? 
Thus far proceeds this uſeful Sermon, | 


Now, if theſe be the diſmal and frequent conſe- 


quences of the gaming-table, the loſs of a little money 
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is one of the leaſt injuries you ſuſtain by it. But what 
if you ſhould ſtill come off gainers? Is this the way that 
God has taught or allowed us to procure the neceſſary 
comſorts of liſe? Is this a fort of labour or traffic on 
which you can aſk the bleſſing of heaven? Can you 
lift up your face to God, and pray that he would 
ſucceed the caſt of the die, the drawing of the lot, 
or the dealing out of the cards, fo as to encreaſe your 
gain, while it is the very ſenſe and language of the 
prayer, that your neighbour may ſuſtain ſo much 
loſs? This is a fad and guilty circumſtance which be- 
longs to gaming, that one can gain nothing but what 
another loſes ; and conſequently we cannot aſk-a bleſ- 
ſing upon ourſelves, but at the ſame time we pray 
for a blaſt upon our neighbour, 


Will you hope to excuſe it by ſaying, that my 
neighbour conſents to this blaſt or this loſs by enter- 
ing into the game, and there is no injury where there 
33 conſent ? 


I anſwer, that though he conſents to loſe condi- 
tionally ard upon a venturous hope of gain, yet he 
is not willing to ſuſtain the loſs abſolutely ; but when 
either chance, or his neighbour's ſkill in the game 
has determined againſt him, then he is conſtrained 
to loſe, and does it unwillingly; ſo that he till ſuſ- 
ains it as a loſs, or misfortune, or evil. Now, if 
you aſk a bleſſing from heaven on this way of your 
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getting money, you aſk rather abſolutely that your 
neighbour may ſuſtain a loſs, without any regard to 
the condition of his hope of gain, Your wiſh and 
prayer is directly that you may get, and he may loſe: 
you cannot wiſh this good to yourſelf but you wiſh the 
contrary evil to him: and therefore I think gaming 
for gain cannot be conſiſtent with the laws of Chriſt, 


which certainly forbid us to wiſh evil to our neigh- 
bour. 


And if you cannot ſo much as in thought aſk God's 
bleſſing on this, as you certainly may on ſuch recrea- 
tions as have an evident tendency innocently. to exer- 
ciſe the body and relax the mind, it ſeems your con- 
ſcience ſecretly condemns it, and there is an additional 


proof of its being evil to you. 


All the juſteſt writers of morality, and the beſt 
caſuiſts, have generally, if not univerſally, deter- 
mined againſt theſe methods of gain. Whatſoever 
game may be indulged as lawful, it is till as a recrea- 
tion, and not as a calling or bufineſs of life: and 
therefore no larger ſums ought to be riſqued or ven- 
tured in this manner, than what may be lawfully 
laid out by any perſons for their preſent recreation, 
according to their different circumſtances in the world. 


Beſides all this, think of the loſs of time, and the 
waſte of life that is continually made by fome who 
| frequent 
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frequent theſe gaming-places, Think how it calls 
away many a youth from their proper buſineſs, and 
tempts them to throw away what 1s not their own, 
and to riſque the ſubſtance, as well as the diſpleaſure 
of their parents, or of their maſter, at all the uncer- 
tain hazards of a dice-box, 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 190. 


ON PUBLIC DANCING ASSEMBLIES, 


IT is acknowledged to be proper and needful that 
young people ſhould be indulged in ſome recreations, 
agreeable to their age, and ſuitable to the condition 
in which providence has placed them. But I would 
aſk whether the great and only valuable end of recrea- 
tion is to be expected from theſe miduight- aſſemblies, 
namely, to relieve us from the fatigues of life, and 
« to exhilarate the ſpirits, ſo as thereby to fit us for 
„ the duties of life and religion ?** Now are theſe the 
proper means to fit us for the duties of either kind ? 
Perhaps it will be ſaid that dancing, which is practiſed 
in thoſe aſſemblies, is an exerciſe conducive to health, 
and therefore a means of fitting us for the duties of 
life. But may, not the unſeaſonableneſs of the mid- 
night-hour prevent and over-balance the benefit, that 
might otherwiſe be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the exer- 


ciſe? Is it likely that natural health ſhould be pro- 


moted, 
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moted, or preſerved, by changing the ſeaſons and 

order of nature, and by allotting thoſe hours to exer- 

ciſe, which God and nature have ordained to reſt? 

Is the returning home after five or fix hours dancing, 

through the cold and damp of the midnight-air, a 

proper means of preſerving health ? or rather, is it 

not more likely to impair and deſtroy it? Have not 
theſe fatal effects been too often felt? Have there not 
been ſacrifices of human life offered to this midnight 
idol? Have there been no fair young martyrs to this 
unſeaſonable folly ? Are there not ſome of its flaves 
who are become feeble, labouring under fore diſeaſes, 
and ſome of them fallen afleep in death? Have not 
their muſic and their dancing, inſtead of natural reſt 
in their beds, brought them down to a long filence 
in the grave, and an untimely reſt in a bed of duſt? 
Thoſe amiable pieces of human nature, who were 
lately the joy and hope of their too indulgent parents, 
are now the bitterneſs of their hearts; and thoſe very 
exerciſes from whence they hoped the continuance of 
their joy, as the ſuppoſed means of confirming their 


children's health, are become an everlaſting ſpring 
of their mourning. 


And as thoſe midnight recreations are badly ſuited 
to fit us for the duties of the civil life, ſo they are 
worſe ſuited to fit us for, or rather, they are more ap- 
parently oppoſite to, the duties of religion. The re- 
ligion of the cloſet is neglected, the beautiful regu- 
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larity and order of the family is broken ; and when 
the night has been turned into day, a good part of 
the next day 1s turned into night, while the duties of 
the morning, both to God and man, are unperform- 
ed. Thoſe who have frequented theſe aſſemblies 
know all this, and are my witneſſes to the truth of it. 
Nay the very practice itſelf, at thoſe unſeaſonable 
hours, tells all the world how much they prefer theſe 
dangerous amuſements to the worſhip of God in the 
evening and in the morning, and to all the conveni- 
encies and decorum of family government, Beſides, 
if I ſpeak to Chriſtians, have you not found that the 
indulgence to this fort of diverſions, which are uſually 
practiſed in thoſe unſeaſonable aſſembles, leads the 
mind away inſenſibly from God and religion, gives a 
vanity to the ſpirit, and greatly abates the ſpiritual 
and heavenly temper which ſhould belong to Chritti- 
ans? Hath it not taken away the ſavour of godlineſs 
and tincture of piety from ſome younger minds? And 
do elder Chriſtians never ſuffer by it? Let it be fur - 
ther confidered, what ſort of company you mingle 
with in thoſe midnight aſſemblies. Are they mot 
frequented by the wiſe and pious, cr by the more 

vain and vicious part of mankind? Do they tend to 

fill your mind with the moſt improving notions, and 

your ears and your lips with the moſt proper conver- 

fation ? Do you that irequent them never find your 

piety in danger there? Does ſtrict religion and prayer 
reliſh ſo well with you atter thoſe gawdy nights of 

mirth 
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mirth and folly? And do you then, when you join 
in thoſe atſemblies, practiſe the commands of God, to 
abſtain from all appearance of evil, and to ſhun the 
paths of temptation ? Can you pray for a bleſſing on 
your attendance on theſe midnight meetings? Or can 
you hope to run into the midſt of thoſe ſparks and li- 
ving coals and yet not be burned, nor ſo much as 
have your garments ſinged? Are not parents very 
generally ſenſible that there are dangerous ſnares to 
youth in thoſe gay diverſions ? And therefore the mo- 
ther will herſelf go along with her young offspring to 
take care of them, and to watch over them ; and per- 
haps there 1s ſcarcely any place or time which more 
wants the watchful eye of a ſuperior. But here let 
me aſk, is this all the reaſon why the mother attends 
thoſe ſcenes of vanity? Has ſhe no reliſh for them 
herſelf? Has ſhe no gay humours of her own to be 
gratified, which ſhe diſguiſes and covers with the pre- 
tence of a parental ſolicitude for the virtue and ho- 
nour of her offspring? Are there no mothers-who 
treely lead their children into thoſe perilous places, 
where ſoul and body are in danger, and are really, 


their tempters, under a colour of being their guar- 
dians ? 


You will plead, perhaps, that ſome of theſe things 
are proper for the improvement of young people in 
good breeding and politeneſs. They muſt be brought 
into company, to ſee the world, and to learn how to 

behave 
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behave with becoming decency. Well, ſuppoſe theſe 
aſſemblies to be academies of politeneſs, and that 
young people attend there upon lectures of good 
breeding. Is there no other time ſo fit as midnight, 
to poliſh the youth of both ſexes, and to breed them 
well? May not an hour or two be appointed at more 
proper ſeaſons, by ſelect companies, for mutual con- 
verſation, and innocent delight? Can there be no 
genteel recreations enjoyed, no leſſons of behaviour 
taught by day light? Can no method of improve- 
ment in good breeding be contrived and appointed 


which ſhall be more ſecure from temptations and in- 


conveniencies ? Are there none which are more harm- 
leſs, more innocent, of better reputation among per- 
ſons of ſtrict piety, and which make leſs inroad on the 
duties of life, both ſolitary and ſocial, civil and reli- 
£10Us, 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS, P. 194. 
It is the duty of parents who would give their chi- 
dren a good education, to ſee to it that children, in 
their younger years, do not indulge ſuch recreations 
as may ſpoil all the good effects of the pious inſtruc- 
tions, the prayers, and cares of their parents. Other- 
wiſe, if you encourage them in ſuch recreations, you 
are building up thoſe vanities of mind, and thoſe vi- 
cious inclinations with one hand, which you labour 
to prevent or deſtroy with the other. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 199 
Or 
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OF SECRET AND SOCIAL PRAYER. 


WHILE I am diſcouraging young Chriſtians from 
that affectation of long prayer, which ariſes from an 
oſtentation of their parts, from a ſuperſtitious hope of 
pleaſing God better by ſaying many words, or from 
a trifling frame of ſpirit; I would not have my rea- 
ders imagine that the ſhorteſt prayers are always the 
beſt. Our finful natures are too ready to put off God 
in ſecret or in the family, with a few minutes of wor- 
Thip, from mere ſloth and wearineſs of holy things; 
which is equally to be blamed : for hereby we omit 
a great part of the neceſſary work of prayer in confeſ- 
ſions, petitions, pleadings for mercy, or thankſgiv- 
ings. Nor do I think that prayer in public aſſemblies 
ſhould be ſo ſhort, as though the only deſign of it 
were a mere preface before the ſermon, or a benedic- 
tion after it. Whereas ſocial prayer is one confidera- 
ble part (if not the chief duty) of public worſhip ; and 
we ought generally to continue ſo long in it, as to run 
through the moſt neceſſary and important purpoſes of 
a ſocial addreſs to the throne of Grace. Chriſtian 
prudence will teach us to determine the length of our 
prayers agreeably to the occaſion and preſent circum- 
ſtances, and according to the meaſure of our own abi- 
liry for this work, 

| GUIDE TO PRAYER, r. $1. 
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OF THE TONE OF THE VOICE 
IN PRAYER. 

THOUGH the beauty of our expreſſions, and 
the tuneableneſs of our voice, can never render our 
worſhip more acceptable to God, the infinite Spint ; 
yet our natures being compoſed of fleſh and ſpirit, 
may be aſſiſted in worſhip by the harmony of the 
voice of him that ſpeaks. Should the matter, me— 
thod, and expreſſions be never ſo well choſen in 
prayer, yet it is poſſible for the voice to ſpoil the 
pleaſure, and injure the devotion of our fellow-wor- 
ſhippers. When ſpeeches of the beſt compoſure and 
warmeſt language, are recited in a cold, harſh, or 
ungrateful way, the beauty of them is almoſt loſt. 


Some perſons, by nature, have a very ſweet and 
tunetul voice, that whatſoever they fpeak appears plea- 
ſing. Others muſt take much more pains, and at- 
tend with diligence to rules and directions, that their 
voice may be formed to an agreeable pronunciation : 
for we find by ſad experience, that all the advantages 
that nature can obtain or apply to aſſiſt our devotions, 
.are all little enough to keep our hearts from wander- 
inz, and to maintain delight: at leaſt it is a neceflary 
duty to know and avoid thoſe diſagreeable ways of 
pronunciation, that may rather dilguſt than edify 
ſuch ag may join with us, 

I conſle's, 
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I confeſs, in ſecret prayer there is no neceſſity of a 
voice, for God hezrs a whiſper as well as a ſigh and a 
groan. Yet ſome Chriſtians cannot pray with any 
advantage to themſelves without the uſe of a voice in 
ſomedegree ; nor can I judge it at all improper, but ra- 
ther preferable, ſo that you have a convenient place for 
ſecrecy : for hereby you will not only excite your 


own affections the more, but by practice in ſecret, if 


you take due care of your voice there, you may learn 
alſo to ſpeak in public the better. 


The great and general rule I would lay down for 


managing the voice in prayer is this: Let us uſe 


« the ſame voice with which we uſually ſpeak in grave 
e and ſerious converſation, eſpecially upon pathetical 
e and affecting ſubjects. This is the beſt direction 
that I know, to regulate the ſound as well as the 
words, Our own native and common voice appears 
moſt natural, and may be managed with the greateſt 
eaſe. And ſome perſons have taken occaſion to ridi- 
cule our worſhip, and to cenſure us as hypocrites, 
when we fondly ſcek any new and different ſort of 
ſounds or voices in our prayers, 
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THAT IT 18 SINFUL TO COMPLAIN OF 
THE DISPENSATIONS 
OF PROVIDENCE. 


AN African has no right to complain, that he was 
not born a Briton ; nor a porter that he was not born 
a prince; nor Saphronzus and I, that we were not 
made prophets and apoſtles, If God has furniſhed all 
men with ſuch natural powers, as, being improved in 
the beſt manner, would lead them to virtue, religion, 
and happineſs, ſurely his creatures may give him leave 
to make ſo much diſtinction between them, as to ſet 
ſome of them in a plainer and eafier road to happineſs 
than he has others: and it is ſhameful ingratitude for 
us, in Chriſtian' countries, to complain of our boun- 
tiful Creator, who has afforded us fuch peculiar fa- 
vours, and made our way to heaven plaineſt of all. 

STRENGTH & WEAK, OF HUM, REASON, P. 210. 


—— —— ——md ... —— 


CHARITABLE JUDGMENT OF OUR 
FELLOW-CREATURES RECOMMENDED. 


LET us take a ſurvey of the world, and ſee 
what a mixture there is of amiable and hateful quali- 


tics among the children of men. There is beauty 
and 


ty 
nd 
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and comelineſs ; there is vigour and vivacity; there 
is good-humour and compaſſion ; there is wit, and 
judgment, and induſtry, even amongſt thoſe that are 
profligate and abandoned to many vices. There 1s 
ſobriety, and love, and honeſty, and juſtice, and de- 
cency amongſt men that know not God, and be- 
„ lieve not the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus.” There are 
very few of the ſons and daughters of Adam, but are 
poſſeſſed of ſomething good and agreeable, either by 
nature or acquirement ; therefore when there is a ne- 
ceflary occaſion to mention the vices of any man, I 
ſhould not ſpeak evil of him in the groſs, nor heap 
reproaches on him by wholeſale. It is very difinge- 
nuous to talk ſcandal in ſuperlatives, as though every 
man who was a ſinner, was a perfect villain, the very 
worſt of men, all over hateful and abominable. 


How ſharply ſhould our own thoughts reprove us, 


when we give our pride and malice a looſe to ravage 


over all the characters of our neighbours, and deny all 
that is good concerning them, becauſe they have 
ſomething in them that is criminal and worthy of 
blame! Thus our judgment is abuſed by our paſ- 
tions; and ſometimes this folly reigns in us to ſuch a 
degree, that we can hardly allow a min to be wiſe or 
ingenuous, to have a grain of good ſenſe, or good-hu- 
mour, that is not of our profeſſion, or our party, ia 
matters of church or ſtate. Let us look back upon 
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our conduct, and bluſh to think that we ſhould indulge 
ſuch prejudices, ſuch ſinſul partiality. 
SERMONS, VOL, I, p. 141. 


1 will not therefore ſay within myſelf concerning 
any man, ** I hate him utterly, and abhor him in all 
«© refpects, becauſe he has not true holineſs.” But I 
will look upon him, and conſider whether there may 
n»t be ſome accompliſhment in him, ſome moral 
virtue, ſome valuable talent, ſome natural or acquired 
excellency ; and J will not neglect to pay due eſteem 
to every deſerving quality, whereſoever I find it. Tt 
is a piece of honour due to God our Creator, to ob- 
ſerve the various ſignaturts of his wiſdom that he has 
impreſſed upon his creatures, and the overflowing 
treaſures of his goodneſs, which he has diſtributed 

among the works of his hands, 
/ 

Thus I may very juſtly love a man, for whom, in 
the vulzar ſenſe, IL have no charity, that is, ſuch a 
one as I believe to be in a ſtate of fin and death, 
and have no preſent hope of his ſalvation. How 
could holy parents fulfil their duties of affection to 
their wicked children? Or pious children pay due re- 
ſpect to finful parents? How could a believer ſulfil 
the law of love to an unbelieving brother, or a dearer 
relative, if we ought to admit of no love to perſons 
that are in a ſtate of enmity to God ? 

SERMONS, VOL 1, f. 143. 
ANCIENT 


* 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN EDUCATION 
CON TRASTED. 


SO weak and unhappy is human nature, that it is 
ever ready to run into extremes; and when we would 
recover ourſelves from an exceſs on the right hand, 
we know not where to ſtop till we are got to an ex- 
ceſs on the left. Inſtinces of this kind are innumer- 
able in all the affairs of human life ; bur it is hardly 
more remarkable in any thing, than in the ſtrict and 
ſevere education of our fathers a century ago, and in 
the moſt profuſe and unlimited liberty that is indulged 
to children in our age. 


In thoſe days the ſons were bred up to learaing by 
terrible diſcipline : every Greek and Latin author 
they converſed with, was attended with one or many 
new ſcourges, to drive them into acquaintance with 
him ; and not the leaſt miſdemeanor in life could 
eſcape the laſh: as though the father would prove 


his daily © love to his ſon”? by never “ ſparing his 


& rod,” Prov, xiii. 24. Now-a-days young maſter 
muſt be treated with a fooliſh fondneſs, till he is 
grown to the ſize of man; and let his faults be never 
ſo heinous, and his obitinacy never ſo great, yet the 
preceptor muſt not let him hear the name of the rod, 
leſt the child ſhould be frighted or hurt ; the advice 
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of the wiſeſt of men is utterly forgotten, when he tells 
us, that due “ correction ſhall drive out the folly that 
4 is bound up in the heart of a child,“ Prov. xx1!, 
15, Or elſe they boldly reverſe his divine counſel, 
Prov, xili. 24. as though they would make the rule 
of their practice a direct contradiction to the words of 
Solomon, namely, that „he that Hareth the rod 
&« loveth his ſon, but he that Hateth him, chaſtens 
* him betimes.“ 


In that day many children were kept in a moſt ſer- 
vile ſubjection, and not ſuffered to fit down, or to 
ſpeak, in the preſence of their father, till they were 
come to the age of one and twenty. The leaſt de- 
gree of freedom was eſtce:ned a bold preſumption, 
and incurred a ſharp reproof. Now they are made 
familiar companions to their parents, almoſt from the 
very nurſery; and therefore they will hardly bear a 
check or rebuke at their hand, 


In the beginning of the laſt century, and ſo on- 
ward to the middle of it, the children were uſually 
obliged to believe what their parents and their maſters 
taught them, whether they were principles of ſcience, 
or articles of faith and practice: they were tied down 
almoſt to every puctilio, as though it were neceſſary 
to ſalvation; they were not ſuffered to examine or 
enquire whether their teachers were in the right, and 
ſcarce knew upon what grounds they were to aflent to 

: the 


and 
to 
the 
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the things that were taught them; for it was a maxim 
of all teachers, that the learner muſt believe: D:/- 
centem operte credere, Then an ie dixit, or Ari- 
ſtotle ſaid ſo, was a ſufficient proof of any propoſition 
in the colleges ; and for a man of five and twenty to 
be a Chriſtian and a proteſtant, a diſſenter or a church” 
man, it was almoſt reaſon enough to ſay that his fa- 
ther was ſo. But in this century, when the doctrine 
of a juſt and reaſonable liberty is better known, too 
many of the preſent youth break all the bonds of na- 
ture and duty, and run to the wildeſt degrees of 
looſeneſs, both in belief and practice. They flight 
the religion which their parents have taught them, 
that they may appear to have choſen a religion for 
themſelves: and when they have made a creed or be- 
Hef of their own, or rather borrowed ſome ſcraps of 
infidelity from their vain companions and equals, 
they find pretences enough to caft off all other creeds 
at once, as well as the eounſels and cuſtoms of their 
religious predeceſſors. 


© The practices of our fathers (ſay they) were 
© preciſe and fooliſh, and ſhall be no rule for our 
* conduct; the articles of their faith were abſurd and 
{© myſterious, but we will believe nothing of myſtery, 
* left our faith ſhould be as ridiculous as theirs.“ In 
their young years, and before their reaſon is half 
grown, they pretend to examine the ſublimeſt doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity ; and a raw and half-witted boy 
ſhall 
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ſhall commence an infidel, becauſe he cannot compre. 
hend ſome of the glorious truths of the goſpel, and 
laughs at his elders and his anceſtors, for believing 
what they could not comprehend. 


The child now-a-days forgets that his parent is ob- 
liged dy all the laws of God and nature, to train him vp 
in his own religion, till he is come to the proper age 
of diſcretion to judge for himſelf; he forgets, or he 
will not know, that the parent is intruſted with the 
care of the ſouls of his young offspring by the very 
laws of nature, as well as by the revealed covenants 
of inaocency and of grace. The ſon now-a-days 
forgets the obligations he is under to honour and 
. obey the perſons that gave him birth; he pays no 
regard to the doctrines which led on his anceſtors to 
the love of God and man; whereas doCtrines that 
have ſuch influence, claim at leaſt ſome degrees of 
attention, and eſpecially from a ſon who has been 
trained up in them, and beheld the effect of them 
in the piety of his parents; nor will the very 
light of nature ſuffer him to depart from them, but 
upon the cleareſt judgment of his own mature reaſon, 
a thorough and impartial ſearch into the ſubject, the 
loud inward. dictates of his conſcience, and the full 
evidence of his parents miſtake, 


So wanton and licentious a ſpirit has poſſeſſed ſome 
of the youth of the nation, that they never think 
they 
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they hive freed themſelves from the prejudices of 
their education, till they have thrown off almoſt al 
the yokes of reitraint that are laid upon them by God 
or man. Some take a petulant pride in laying afide 
the holy ſcriptures, for the ſame reaſon that Timothy 
was adviſed to“ continue in them,” and that is, be- 
cauſe they have learned and known them from their 
% very childhood,“ 2 Tim. iii. 15. And ſome, per- 
haps, have been laughed out of their Chriſtianity, leſt 
it ſhould be ſaid, their mothers and their nurſes had 
made them Chriſtians. 


Heretofore the ſons were ſcarce ſuTered to be abſent 
from home an hour, without expreſs leave, till they 
were arrived at the age of mnn, nor daughters till 
they were married; now both ſexes take an unbound- 
ed licence of roving where they pleaſe, and from a 
dozen years old, they forget to aſk leave to wander 
or to viſit where their fancies lead them: at firſt the 


parent gives a looſe and winks at it, and then the child 
claims it as his due for ever, 


In ſhort, the laſt age taught mankind to believe 
that they were mere children, and treited them as 
ſuch, till they were near thirty years old; but the 
preſent gives them leave to fancy themſelves complete 
men and women at twelve or fiſteen; and they ac- 
cordingly judge and manage for themſelves entirely, 
and too often deſpiſe all advice of their elders. 


Now, 
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Now though it be ſufficiently evident that both 
theſe are extremes of liberty or reſtraint, yet if we 
judge by the reaſon of things, or by experience and 
ſucceſs, ſurely the ancient education 1s to be prefer- 
red before the preſent, and of the two ſhould rather 
be choſen. 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS, P. 200, 


— 
2 


EXTREMES OF LIBERTY AND RE. 
STRAINT TO BE AVOIDED IN THE 
EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 


BUT after all, is there no medium between theſe 
two extremes, exceſs of confinement, and exceſs of 
liberty? May not young underſtandings be allowed 
to ſhoot and ſpread themſelves a little, without grow- 
ing rank and rampant? May not children be kept 
in due and gentle ſubjection to their parents, without 
putting yokes of bondage upon them ? Is there no 
reaſonable reſtraint of the wild opinions, and violent 
inclinations of youth, without making chains for the 
underſtanding, and throwing fetters on the ſoul ? May 
not the young gentleman begin to act like a man, 
without forgetting that he is a ſon? And maintain 
the full liberty of his own judgment without inſo- 
fence and contempt of the opinions of his elders? May 
not he who is bred up a proteſtant and a Chriſti 

judge 
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judge freely for himſelf without the prejudices of his 
education, and yet continue a Chriſtian and a Pro- 
teſtant ſtill ? Ts it not poſſible for the parent to in- 
dulge, and the child to enjoy a juſt liberty, and yet 
neither encourage nor practiſe a wild licentiouſneſs ? 


Yes ſurely; and there have been happy inſtance, 
in the laſt age, and there are ſome in this, both of 
parents and children, that have learned to tread this 
middle path, and found wiſdom and virtue in it, piety 
and peace. Agathus has bred his ſon up under ſuch 
diſcipline, as renders them both proper examples to 
the world, 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 206. 


THE END OF TIME. 


REV. x. 5, 6. And the angel which I faw ſtand 
upon the ſea, and upon the earth, lifted up his 
„hand to heaven, and ſware by him that liveth for 
ever and ever, that there ſhould be time no longer,” 
This is the oath and ſolemn ſentence of a mighty 
angel who came down from heaven, and by the de- 
{cription of him in the firſt verſe, he ſeems to be the 
* Angel of God's preſence, in whom is the name of 
God,“ even our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, who 
pronounced and and ſware that Time ſhould be no 

P „ longer ;” 
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© longer;“ for all ſeaſons and times are now put into 
his hand, together with the book of his Father's de- 
crees, Rev. v. 7, 9. What ſpecial age or period of 
time in this world the prophecy refers to, may not 
be fo eaſy to determine; but this is certain, that it 
may be happily applied to the period of every man's 
lite; for whenſoever the term of our continuance in 
this world is finiſhed, “our time” in the preſent 
circumſtances and ſcenes that attend it“ ſhall be no 
* we ſhall be ſwept off the ſtage of this vi- 
ſible ſtate into an unſeen and eternal world: eternity 
comes upon us at once, and all that we enjoy, all 
that we do, and all that we ſuffer in“ time, ſhall be 
© no more.“ 


« more: 


WORLD TO COME, p. 108. 


The moment is haſtening upon us when this mighty 
Angel who manages the affairs of the kingdom of 
providence, ſhall ſwear concerning every unbelieving 
and impenitent finner, that the“ time of offered 
„ mercy ſhall be no longer, the time of pardon and 
&« orace ond reconciliation ſhall be no more :?? the 
ſound of this mercy reaches not the regions of the 
dead; thoie who die before they are reconciled, they 
die under the load of all their fins, and muſt periſh 
for ever, without the leaſt nope or glimpſe of recon- 
ciling or forgiving grace, 

WORLD TO COME, p. 112. 
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15 


THE INESTIMABLE VALUE OF TIME. 


EVERY hour you live is an hour given you to 
prepare for dying, and to fave a ſoul. If you were 
but apprized of the worth of your own fouls, you 
would better know the worth of days and hours, and 
of every paſſing moment, for they are given to ſecure 
your immortal intereſt, and fave a ſoul from everlaſt- 
ing miſery. And you would be zealous and impor- 
tunate in the prayer of Moſes, the man of God, upon 
a meditation of the ſhortneſs of life, P/al. xc. 12. 
So teach us to number our days as to apply our 
„hearts to wiſdom,” z. e. So teach us to conlider 
how few and uncertain our days are, that we may be 
truly wife in preparing for the end of them. 


Tt is a matter of vaſt importance to be ever ready 
for the end of time, ready to hear this awful ſentence 
confirmed with the oath of the glorious angel, that 
* time ſhall be no longer.” The terrors or the com- 
forts of a dying bed depend upon it: the ſolemn and 
decihve voice of judgment depends upon it; the joys 
and the ſorrows of a long eternity depend upon it: 
$0 now, careleſs finner, and in the view ot ſuch things 
as theſe, go and trifle away time as you have done 
before; time, that invaluable treaſure : go and ven- 
ture the loſs of your ſouls, and the hopes of heaven 
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and your eternal happineſs, in waſting away the rem- 
nant of hours or moments of life : but remember the 
awful voice of the angel is haſtening towards you, 
and the found is juſt breaking upon you, that“ time 
4% {hall be no longer.“ 

WORLD TO COME, p. 125. 


— —— —— — 


THE CHURCH -Y ARD. 


WHAT a number of hillocks of death appear all 
round us! What are the tomb-ſtones, but memorials 
of the inhabitants of that town, to inform us of the 
period of all their lives, and to point out the day 
when it was faid to each of them, Your time ſhall 
be no longer.” O, may I readily learn this impor- 
tant leſſon, that my turn is haſtening too; ſuch a little 
hillock ſhall ſhortly ariſe for me in ſome unknown ſpot 
of ground, it ſhall cover this fleſh and theſe bones of 
mine in darkneſs, and ſhall hide them from the light 
of the ſun, and from the ſight of man till the heavens 
be no more. 


Perhaps ſome kind ſurviving friend may engrave 
my name, with the number of my days, upon a plain 
funeral ſtone, without ornament, and below envy : 
there ſhall my tomb ſtand among the reſt as a freſh 


monument of the frailty of nature and the end of time. 
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It is poſſible ſome friendly foot may now and then 
viſit the place of my repoſe, and ſome tender eye 
may bedew the cold memorial with a tear: one or 
another of my old acquaintance may poſſibly attend 
there to learn the ſilent lecture of mortality from my 
orave-ſtone, which my lips are now preaching aloud 
to the world: and if love and forrows ſhould reach fo 
far, perhaps while his ſoul is melting in his eye-lids, 
and his voice ſcarce finds an utterance, he will point 
with his finger, and ſhew his companion the month 
and the day of my diſeaſe. O, that folemn, that 
awful day, which ſhill finiſh my appointed time on 
earth, and put a final period to all the deſigns of my 
heart, and all the labours of my tongue and pen ! 


Think, O my foul, that while friends or ſtrangers 
are engaged on that ſpot, and reading the date of my 
departure hence, thou wilt be fixed under a deciſive 
and unchangeable ſentence, rejoicing in the rewards 
of time well- improved, or ſuffering the longer ſorrows 
which ſhall attend the abuſe of it, in an unknown 
world of happineſs or miſery. 

WORLD TO COME, r. 129. 
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GUILT AND INNOCENCE. 


DANGER of guilt ſtands near the extreme limits 
of innocence. | 
WORLD TO COME, r. 177, 


THE DANGER OF LATE REPENTANCE. 


IT is a wiſe and juſt obſervation among Chriſtians, 
though it is a very common one, that the fcriptures 
give us one inſtance of a penitent ſaved in his dying 
hour, and that is the thief uj on the croſs, that ſo none 
might utterly deſpair; but there is ht one ſuch in- 


ſtance given, that none might preſume. The work 


of repentance is too difficult, and too important a 
thing, to be left to the langvors of a dying bed, and 
the tumults and flutterings of thought, which attend 
ſach a late conviction. There can be hardly any ef- 
fectual proofs given of the ſincerity of ſuch repentings: 
and I am verily perſuaded there are few of them fin- 


cere ; for we have often found theſe violent emotions 
of conſcience vaniſh again, if the ſinner has happened 
to recover his health: they ſeem to be merely the 
wild perplexities and ſtruggles of nature, averſe to 
miſery, rather than averſe to fin; their renouncing 

| their 
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their former luſts, on the very borders of hell and de- 
ſtruction, is more like the vehement efforts of a drown- 
ing creature, conſtrained to let go a moſt beloved ob- 
ject, and taking eager hold of any plank for ſafety, ra- 
ther than the calm and reaſonable, and voluntary de- 
ſigns of a mariner, who forſakes his early joys, ventures 
himſelf in a ſhip that is offered him, and ſers fail for 
the heavenly country. I never will pronounce ſuch 
efforts and endeavours deſperate, leſt I limit the grace 
of God, which is unbounded; but I can give very 
little encouragement for hope to an hour or two, of 
this vehement and tumultuous penitence, on the very 
brink of damnation. ** Judas repented,”” but his ago- 
nies of ſoul hurried him to haſten his own death, 
% that he might go to his own place :” and there is 
abundance of ſuch kind of repenting in every corner 
of hell; that is a deep and dreadtul pit, whence there 
1s no redemption, though there are millions of ſuch 
ſort of penitents ; it is a ſtrong and dark priſon, where 
no beam of comfort ever ſhines, where bitter anguiſh 
and mourning for fins paſt, 1s no evangelical repeut- 
ance, but everlaſting and hopeleſs ſorrow. 

WORLD TO COME, P. 198, 
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VANITY INSCRIBED ON ALL THINGS, 


' TIME, like a long flowing ſtream, makes haſte 
into eternity, and is forever loſt and ſwallowed up 
there; and while it is haſtening to its period, it ſweeps 
away all things with it which are not immortal, 
There 1s a limit appointed by Providence, to the du- 
ration of all the pleaſant and defirable ſcenes of life, 
to all the works of the hands of men, with all the glo- 
ries and excellencies of animal-nature, and all that is 
made of fleſh and blood. Let us not doat upon any 
thing here below, for heaven hath inſcribed vanity 
upon it. The moment is haſtening when the decree 
of heaven ſhall be utter'd, and Providence ſhall pro- 
nounce upon every glory of the earth, It's time ſhall 
& be no longer.” 


What 1s that ſtately building, that princely palace, 
which now entertains and amuſes our fight with ranks 
of marble columns, and wide ſpreading arches, that 
gay edifice which enriches our imagination with a 
thouſand royal ornaments, and a profuſion of coſtly 
and glittering furniture? Time and all its circling 
hours, with a ſwift wing are bruſhing it away; de- 
cay ſteals upon it inſenſibly, and a few years hence 
it ſhall lie in mouldering ruin and deſolation. Un- 
happy poſleflor, if he has no better inheritance ! 

What 
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What are thoſe fine and elegant gardens, thoſe de- 
lightful walks, thoſe gentle aſcents, and ſoft declining 
ſlopes, which raiſe and fink the eye by turns to a thous 


ſand vegetable pleaſures? How lovely are thoſe 


ſweet borders, and thoſe growing varieties of bloom 
and fruit, which recal loſt paradiſe to mind? Thoſe 
living parterres which regale the ſenſe with vital fra- 
grancy, and make glad the ſight by their refreſhing 
verdure and intermingled flowery beauties? The 
ſcythe of time is paſſing over them all: they wither, 
they die away, they drop and vaniſh into duſt; their 
duration 1s ſhort; a few months deface all their yearly 
glories, and within a few years, perhaps all theſe ri- 
ling terras-walks, theſe gentle verging declivities, 
ſhall loſe all order and elegance, and become a rugged 
heap of ruins : thoſe well-diſtinguiſhed borders and 
parterres ſhall be levelled in contuſion, and thrown 
into common earth again, for the ox and the aſs to 
graze upon them. Unhappy man, who poſſeſſes this 
agreeable ſpot of ground, if he has no paradiſe more 
durable than this ! 


And no wonder that theſe labours of the hands of 
men ſhould periſh, when even the works of God are 
periſhable, 


What are theſe viſible heavens, theſe lower ſkies, 
and this globe of earth ! they are indeed the glorious 
workmanſhip of the Almighty, But they are waxing 
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old, and waiting their period too, when the angel ſhall 
pronounce upon them that time ſhall be no more.” 
The heavens “ ſhall be folded up as a veſture, the ele- 
e mentsof the lower world ſhall melt with fervent heat, 
% and the earth and all the works thereof, ſhall be burnt 
© up with fire.“ May the unruinable world be but my 
portion, and the heaven of heavens my inheritance, 
which is built for an eternal manſion for the ſons of 
God: theſe buildings ſhall out-live time and nature, 
and exiſt through unknown ages of telicity ! 


What have we mortals to be proud of in our preſent 
ſtate, when every human glory is fo fugitive and fa- 
ding? Let the brighteſt and the beſt of us ſay to 
ourſclves, that we are but duſt and vanity, 


Is my body formed upon a graceful model? Are 
my limbs well turned, and my complexion better co- 
loured than my neighbours? Beauty even in perfec- 
tion is of ſhorteſt date; a few years will inform me 
that its bloom vaniſhes, its flower withers, its luſtre 
grows dim, its duration ſhall be no longer; and if life 
be prolonged, yet the pride and glory of it 1s for ever 
loſt in age and wrinkles: or perhaps our vanity meets 
a ſpeedier fate. Death and the grave with a ſovereign 
and irreſiſtible command, ſummon the brighteſt as 
well as the coarſeſt pieces of human nature, to lie 
down early in their cold embraces ; and at laſt they 
muſt all mix together among worms and corruption, 
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AFſop the deformed, and Helena the fair, are loſt 
and undiſtinguiſhed in common earth. 


gayeſt bloom, is but a painted vanity, 


Nature in its 


Are my nerves well ſtrung and vigorous? Is my 
activity and ſtrength far ſuperior to my neighbours in 
the days of youth? But youth hath its appointed li- 
mit: age ſteals upon it, unſtrings the nerves, and 
makes the force of nature languiſh into infirmity and 
feebleneſs. Sampſon and Goliath would have loft 
their boaſted advantages of itature and their brawny 
limbs, in the courſe of half a century, though the one 
had eſcaped the ſling of David, and the other the ven- 
geance of his own hands in the ruin of Dagon's tem- 
ple. Man in his beſt eſtate is a flying ſhadow and va- 
nity. 


Even thoſe nobler powers of human life, which ſeem 
to have ſomething angelical in them, I mean the pow- 
ers of wit and fancy, gay imagination and capacious 
memory, they are all ſubject to the ſame laws of decay 
and death, What though they can raiſe and animate 
beautiful ſcenes in a moment, and in imitation of crea- 
ting power, can ſpread bright appearances and new 
worlds before the ſenſes and the ſouls of their friends? 
What though they can entertain the better part of 
mankind, the refined and polite world with high de- 
light and rapture? Theſe ſcenes of rapturous delight, 
grow flat and old by a frequent review, and the very 

| powers 
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powers that raiſed them grow feeble apace. What 
though they can give immortal applauſe and fame to 
their poſſeſſors ! It is but the immortality of an empty 
name, a mere ſucceſſion of the breath of men; and it 
is a ſhort ſort of immortality too, which muſt die and 
periſh when this world *periſhes. A poor ſhadow of 
duration indeed, while the real period of theſe powers 
is haſtening every day; they languiſh and die as faſt 
as animal nature, which has a large ſhare in them, 
makes haſte to its decay; and the time of their exer- 
ciſe ſhall ſhortly be no more. 


In vain the aged poet or the painter, would call 
up the muſe and genius of their youth, and ſummon 
all the arts of their imagination, to ſpread and dreſs 
out ſome viſionary ſcene: In vain the elegant orator 
would recal the bold and maſterly figures, and all 
thoſe "flowery images which gave ardour, grace and 
dipnity to his younger compoſures, and charm'd every 
ear: they are gone, they are fled beyond the reach 
of their owner's call: their time 1s paſt, they are 
vaniſhed and loſt beyond all hope of recovery. 


The God of nature has pronounced an unpaſſable 
period, upon all the powers and pleaſures and glones 
of this mortal ſtate. Let us then be afraid to make 
any of them our boaſt or our happineſs ; but point 
our affections to thoſe diviner objects whoſe nature is 


everlaſting ; let us ſeek thoſe religious attainments, 
and 


an 
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and thoſe new-created powers of a ſanctified mind, con- 
cerning which it ſhall never be pronounced that their 
time ſhall be no longer.” 


O may every one of us be humbly content, at the 


call of heaven, to part with all that is pleaſing or 


maznificent here on earth; let us reſign even theſe 
azreeable talents when the God of nature demands; 
and when the hour arnves, that ſhall cloſe our eyes 
to all viſible things, and lay our fleſhly ſtructure in 
the duſt; let us yield up our whole ſelves to the hands 
of our creator, who ſhall reſerve our ſpirits with him- 
ſelf; and while we cheerfully give up all that was 
mortal to the grave, we may lie down full of the joy- 
ful hope of a riſing immortality. New and unknown 
powers and glories, brighter flames of imagination, 
richer ſcenes of wit and fancy, and diviner talents are 
preparing for us when we ſhall awake from the duſt; 
and the mind itſelf ſhall have all its faculties in a ſub- 
lime ſtate of improvement. "Theſe ſhall make us 
equal, if not ſuperior, to angels, for we are nearer 
a-kin to the Son of God than they are, and theretore 
we ſhall be made more like him, 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, P. 124. 
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PRAYER is a ſecret and appointed means to ob- 
tain all the bleſſings that we want, whether they re- 
late to this life, or the life to come; and ſhall we nat 
know how to uſe the means God hath appointed for 
our own happineſs? Shall ſo glorious a privilege lie 
unimproved through our own neglect ? 


Were the buſineſs of prayer nothing elſe but to 
come and beg mercy of God, it would be the duty 
of every man to know how to draw up ſuch petinons : 
bur prayer is a work of much larger extent. Whena 
holy ſoul comes before God, he hath much more to 
ſay than merely to beg. He tells his God what a 
ſenſe he hath of the divine attributes, and what high 
eſteem he pays to his Majeſty, his wiſdom, his power, 
and his mercy. He talks with him about the works 
of creation, and ſtands wrapt up in wonder. He talks 
about the grace and myſtery of redemption, and 1s 
yet more filled with admiration and joy. He talks of 
all the affairs of nature, grace, and glory; he ſpeaks 
of his works of providence, of love, and vengeance, 
in this and the future world. Infinite and glorious 
are the ſubjects of this holy communion between God 
and his ſaints: and ſhall we content ourſelves with 


ſighs and groans, and a few ſhort wiſhes, and deprive 
our 
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our ſouls of ſo rich, ſo divine, fo glorious a pleaſure, 
for want of knowing how to furniſh out ſuch medita- 
tions, and to ſpeak this bleſſed language. 


How excellent and valuable is this ſkilt of prayer, 
in compariſon of the many meaner arts and accom- 
pliſhments of human nature that we labour night and 
day to obtain? What toil do men daily undergo for 
ſeven years together, to acquire the knowledge of a 
trade and buſineſs m this preſent life. Now the 
greateſt part of the buſineſs between us and heaven 
is tranſacted in the way of prayer: with how much 
more diligence ſhould we ſeek the knowledge of 
this heavenly commerce, than any thing that con- 
cerns us merely on earth? How many years of our 
ſhort life are ſpent to learn the Greek, the Latin, 
and the French tongues, that we may hold corre- 
ſpondence abroad among the living nations, and con- 
verſe with the writings of the dead? And ſhall not 


the language wherein we converſe with heaven and 


the living God, be thought worth equal pains ? How 
nicely du ſome perſons ſtudy the art of converſation, 
that they may be accepted in all companies, and 
ſhare in the favour of men? Is not the ſame care 
due, to ſeek all methods of acceptance with God, 
that we may approve ourſelves in his prefence ? 
What a high value is ſet upon human oratory, or the 
art of perſuaſion, whereby we are fitted to diſcourſe 
and prevail with our fellow creatures ? And is this art 
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of divine ori t. iy of no eſteem with us, which teache 
us to utter our inward breathings of the foul, and 
plead and prevail with our Creator, through the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, and the mediation of our 
Lord Jeſus * 

O, let the excellency and high value of this gift 
ef prayer engage our earneſineſs and endeavours in 
proportion to its ſuperior dignity: let us “ covet the 
„ bett of gifts” with the warmett defire, and pray ſor 
them with ardent ſupplication, 1 Cor. xii. 18. 


Another argument may be borrowed from our very 
charaCter and profeſſion as Chriſtians; ſome meaſure 


of the gift of prayer is of great neceſſity and univerſal 


uſe to all that are called by the name. 


Shall we profeſs to be followers of Chriſt, and not 
know how to ſpeak to the Father? Are we command- 
ed to pray always, and upon all occaſions, to be con- 
ſtant and fervent in it, and ſhall we be contented with 
Ignorance and incapacity to obey this command? 
Are we invited by the warmeſt exhortations, and en- 
couraged by the higheſt hopes to draw near to God 
with all our wants and ſorrows, and ſhall we not learn 
to expreſs thoſe wants, and pour out thoſe ſorrows 
before the Lord? Is there a way made for our acceſs 
to the throne by the blood and interceſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and ſhall we not know how to form a prayer 

to 


i 
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to be ſent to heaven, and ſpread before the throne by 
his glorious interceſſion ? Is his holy Spirit promiſed 
to teach us to pray, and ſhall a Chriſtian be careleſs 
or unwilling to receive ſuch divine teachings ? 


There is not any faculty in the whole Chriſtian life 
that is called out into ſo frequent exerciſe as this; and 
it is a moſt unhappy thing to be always at a loſs to 
perform the work which daily neceſſity requires, and 
daily duty demands. Will a perſon profeſs to be a 
ſcholar, that cannot read? Shall any man pretend 
to be a miniſter, that cannot preach? And it is but 
a poor pretence we make to Chriſtianity, if we are 
not able, at leaſt in ſecret, to ſupply ourſelves with a 
few meditations or expreſſions, to continue a little in 
this work of. prayer.. 

GUIDE TO PRAYER, p. 199. 


DEGENERACY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


LET us further ſuppoſe, what is ſufficiently evi- 
dent to our daily. obſervation and experience, that all 
mankind are now a degenerate, feeble, and unhappy 
race of beings, that we are become ſinners in the ſight 
of God, and expoſed to his angei :. it is manifeſt 
enough, that this whole world is a fallen, ſinful and 
rebellious province of God's dominion, and under the 


Q 3 actual 
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a ctual difpleaſure of its righteous Creator and Gover- 
nor. The over-ſpreading deluge of folly and error, 
iniquity and miſery, that covers the face of the earth, 
gives abundant ground for ſuch a ſuppoſition. The 
experience of every man on earth affords a ſtrong and 
melancholy proof, that our reaſoning powers are eaſily 
led away into miſtake and falſhood, wretchedly bribed 
and biaſſed by prejudices, and daily overpowered by 
ſome corrupt appetites or paſſions, and our wills led 
aſtray to chooſe evil inftead of good. Ihe beſt of us 
ſometimes break the laws of our Maker, by contra- 
dicting the 1ules of piety and virtue which our own 
reaſon and conſctences ſuggeſt tous “ There is none 
„ righteous” perfectly; „ no not one.” Nor is 
there one perſon upon earth free from troubles and 
diſicultics, and pains and forrows, ſuch as teſtify ſome 
reſentments of our Maker, 


Even from our inſancy, our diſeaſes, pains and 
ſorrows begin, and it is very remarkably evident in 
ſome families, that theſe pains and diſeaſes are pro- 
pagated to the offspring, as they were contracted by 
the vices of the parents: and particular vicious incli- 
nations, as well as particular diſtempers, are con- 
veyed from parents to children ſometimes through 
ſeveral generations. The beſt of us are not free from 
irregular propenſities and paſhons even in the younger 


parts of life, and as our years advance, our fins break 
out, and continue more or leſs through all our lives. 
Out 
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Our whole race then is plainly degenerate, ſinful and 
guilty before God, and are under ſome tokens of his 
anger. 

STRENGTH & WEAKNESS OF HUM. REASON, r. 257. 


VARIOUS DEGREES OF GUILT AND 
PUNISHMENT, 


AS there is infinite variety of degrees of guilt in 
particular perſons, and their conduct in. this world, 
there ſhall be the ſame variety of the degrees of pu- 
niſhment in the world to come. Every man ſhall be 
judged according to the advantages he enjoyed. More 
1s required from thoſe whoſe advantages were greater, 
and their guilt is more heinous in abuſing or neglect- 
ing them. God, the all-knowing and the righteous, 
will weigh every circumſtance, both of his favours 
and of our uſe or abuſe of them, in the niceſt ba- 
lance, and his ſentence ſhall bear an exact proportion 
to the demerits of every ſinner. He that knew not 
„% his maſter's will, ſhall be beaten but with few 
e ſtripes,” in compariſon with thoſe criminals who 
knew it, and fought againſt it. Suppoſe therefore 
that the puniſhment of theſe rudeſt and moſt ſtupid 
nations upon the earth, in the future world, ſill be 
exceedingly ſmall, in proportion to the very ſinall 
degrees of light and knowledge which they have en- 

joyed, 
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joyed, or which have lain fairly and practically with. 
in their reach; will not this greatly relieve the dif. 
ficulty ? 


And if even theſe lighteſt puniſhments which ſhall 
be aſſigned to the moſt ignorant part of the Heathen 
world, ſhould be thought ſomething ſevere, yet none 
can be thought utterly unjuſt, if, as was before ob- 
ſerved, none are puniſhed, but for acting in ſome 
meaſure againſt the light of their own minds. 


STRENGTH & WEAKNESS OF HUM. REASON, P. 278. 


— 
* 
<< 
a 


THE RAKE REFORMED IN THE HOUSE 
OF MOURNING. 


FLORINO was young and idle ; he gave him- 
ſelf up to all the diverſions of the town, and roved wild 
among the pleaſures of ſenſe ; nor did he confine him- 
ſelf within the limits of virtue, or withhold his heart 
from any forbidden joy. Ofien hath he been heard 
to ridicule- marriage, and affirm that no man can 
mourn heartily for a dead wife, for then. he hath 


leave by the law to chooſe a new companion, to riot 


in all the gayer ſcenes of a ne courtſhip, and perhaps 
to advance his fortune too. 


When he heard of the death of Serena, Well, 
4 ſid he, I will go viſit my friend Lucius, and rally 
« him 
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© him a little on this occaſion.” He went the next 
day in all the wantonneſs of his heart to fuMil his de- 
ſign, inhuman and barbarous as it was, and to {port 
with ſolemn forrow. But when Lucius appeared, the 
man of gaiety was ſtrangely ſurpriſed, he ſaw ſuch 
a ſincere and inimitable diſtreſs fitting on his counte- 
nance, and diſcovering itſelf in every air and actions 
that he dropt his cruel purpoſe, his ſoul began ta 
melt, and he aflumed the comforter. 


Florino's methods of conſolation were all drawn 


from two topics: ſome from fate and neceſſity, adviſing 


un heruic indolence about unavoidable events, which 
are paſt and cannot be reverſed; and ſome were de- 
rived from the various amuſements of life which call 
the ſoul abroad, and divide and ſcatter the thoughts, 
and ſuffer not the mind to attend to its inward anguiſh, 
Come, Lucius, ſaid he, come, ſmooth your bruws 
a little and brighten up for an hour or two: come 
along with me to a concert this evening where you 
++ ſhall hear ſome of the beſt pieces of mulic that 
were ever compoſed, and performed by ſome of 
the beſt hands that ever touched an inſtrument. 
% To-morrow I will wait on you to the play, or, if 
you pleaſe to the new opera, where the ſcenes are 
“ ſo ſurpriſing and ſo gay, they would almoſt tempt 
an old hermit from his beloved cell, and call back 
“his years to three and twenty. Come, my friend, 
* what have the living to do with the dead? Do 
but 
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*« but forget your gnevances a little, and they will 
« die too: come, fhake off the ſpleen, divert your 
heart with the entertainments of wit and melody, 
& and call away your fancy from theſe gloomy and 
« uſeleſs contemplations.” Thus he ran on in his 
ewn way of talking, and opened to his mourning 
friend the beſt ſpriugs of comfort that he was acquaint- 
ed with. 


Lucius endured this prattle as long as he. was able 
to endure it, but it had no manner of influence to 
ftaunch the bleeding wound, or to abate his ſmarting 
ſorrows, His pain waxed more intenſe by ſuch fort 
of applications, and the griet ſoon grew too unruly to 
contain itſelf. 


Lucius then aſked leave to retire a little : Florino 
followed him ſoftly at a diſtance to the door of his 
cloſet, where indeed he obſerved not any of the rules 
of civility or juſt decency, but placed himſelf near 
enough to liſten how the paſſion took its vent: and 
there he heard the diſtreſſed Lucius mourning over 
Serena's death in ſuch language as this. 


What did Florino talk about ? Neceflity and fate ? 
Alas, this is my miſery, that ſo painful an event 
cannot be reverſed, that the divine will has made it 
fate, and there is a neceſhty of my enduring it. 

Plays 


e it 
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Plays and muſic and operas! what poor trifles are 
theſe to give eaſe to a wounded heart! to a heart 
that has loſt its choiceſt half! a heart that lies bleed- 
ing in deep anguiſh under ſuch a keen parting ſtroke, 
and the long, long abſence of my Serena! She is 
rone.— The defire of my eyes and the delight of my 
ſoul is gone. —The firſt of earthly comforts and the 
beſt of mortal bleffings.—She is gone, and ſhe has taken 
with her all that was pleaſant, all that could brighten 
the gloomy hours of life, that could ſoften the cares 
and relieve the burdens of it, She is gone, and the 
beſt portion and joy of my life is departed. Will ſhe 
never return, never come back and bleſs my eyes 
again? No; never, never.—She will no more come 
back to viſit this wretched world, and to dry theſe weep- 
ing eyes. That beſt portion of my life, that deareſt 
bleſſing is gone, and will return no more. Sorrows in 
long ſucceſſion await me while I live; all my future 
days are marked out for grief and darkneſs, 


Let the man, who feels no inward pain at the loſs 
of ſuch a partner, dreſs his dwelling in black ſhades 
and diſmal formalities : let him draw the curtains of 
darkneſs around him and teach his chambers a faſhion- 


able mourning : but real anguiſh of heart needs none 


of theſe modiſh and diſſembled ſorrows. My ſoul is 
hung round with dark images in all her apartments, and 
every ſcene is ſincere lamentation and death. 


I thought 
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I thought once I had ſome pretences to the courage 
of a man: but this is a ſeaſon of untried diſtreſs: I now 
ſhudder at a thought, I ſtart at ſhadows, my ſpirits are 
funk, and horror has taken hold of me. I feel paſ- 
Tons in me that were unknown before; love has its 
own proper grief and its peculiar anguiſh, Mourning 
love has thoſe agonies and thoſe ſinkings of ſpirit 
which are known only to bereaved and virtuous lovers, 


I ſtalk about like a ghoſt in muſing filence, till the 
gathering ſorrow grows too big for the heart and 
burſts out into weak and unmanly wailings. Strange 
and overwhelming ſtroke indeed! It has melted all 
the man within me down to ſoftneſs: my nature is 
gone back to childhood again: I would maintain the 
dignity of my age and my ſex, but theſe eyes re- 
bel and betray me; the eyelids are full, they over- 
flow; the drops of love and grief trickle down my 
cheeks, and plow the furrows of age there before their 
time, 


How often in a day are theſe ſluices opened afreſh? 
The ſight of every friend that knew her calls up my 
weakneſs and betrays my frailty. I am quite aſhamed 
of myſelf. What ſhall I do? Is there nothing ot 
manhood left about my heart? I will reſiſt the pat- 
ſion, I will ſtruggle with nature, I will grow indolent 
and forbid my tears. Alas, poor feeble wretch that 


I am! In vain I ſtruggle ; in vain I reſiſt: the aſſumed 
indolence 
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indolence vaniſhes ; the real paſſion works within, it 
ſwells and bears down all before it: the torrent riſes 
and prevails hourly, and nature will have its way. 
Even the Son of God when he became man, was 


found weeping at the tomb of a darling friend, Laza- 
rus died and Jeſus wept, 


O my ſoul, what ſhall I do to relieve this heart- 
ake? How ſhall I cure this painful ſenfibility ? Is 
there no opiate will reach it? Whither ſhall I go to 
leave my forrows behind me? I wander from one 
room to another, and wherever I go I ſtill ſeem to 
ſeek her, but I miſs her ſtill, My imagination flat- 
ters me with her lovely image, and tempts me to 
doubt, Is ſhe dead indeed? My fond imagination 
would fain forget her death-bed, and impoſe upon 
my hope that I ſhall find her ſomewhere. I vilit her 
apartment, [I ſteal into her cloſet: in days paſt when 
I have miſſed her in the parlour, how often have I 
tound the dear creature in that beloved corner of the 
houſe, that ſweet place of divine retirement and con- 
verſe with heaven? But even that cloſet is empty 
now. I go thither, and I retire in diſappointment 
and confuſion. 


Methinks J ſhould meet her in ſome of her walks, 
in ſome of her family cares, or her innocent amuſe- 
ments: I ſhould ſee her face, methinks, 1 ſhould 
hear her voice and exchange a tender word or two.— 
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Ah fooliſh rovings of a diſtreſſed and diſquieted fancy! 
Every room is empty and filent; cloſet, parlours, 
chimbers, all empty, all filent; and that very filence 
and emptineſs proclaim my ſorrows : even emptineſs 
and deep filence join to confeſs the painſul loſs. 


Shall I try then to put her quite out of my thoughts, 
ſince ſhe will come no more within the reach of my 
ienies ? Shall I looſen the fair picture and drop it 
from my heart, ſince the fairer original is for ever 
gone? Go, then, fair picture, go from my boſom, 
and appear to my ſoul no more. Hard word ! but it 
muſt be done: go, depart thou deareſt form; thou 
moſt lovely of images, go from my heart; thy pre- 
ſence is now too painful in that tender part of me. 
O unhappy word! Thy preſence painful? A diſmal 
change indeed! When thou wert wont to arife and 
and ſhew thyſelf there, graces and joys were wont to 
ariſe and ſhew themſelves: graces and joys went al- 

ways with her: nor did her image ever appear with- 
out them, till that dark and bitter day that ſpread the 
vail of death over her: but her image dreſt in that 
gloomy vail hath loſt all the attendant joys and graces. 
Let her picture vaniſh from my ſoul then, fince it 
has loſt thoſe endearing attendants : let it vaniſh away 
into forgetfulneſs, for death hath robbed it of evcry 
grace and every joy. 


Yet ſtay a little there, tempting image, let me 
once more lurvey thee : ſtay a little moment, anc let 
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me take one laſt glance, one ſolemn farewel. Is 
there not ſomething in the reſemblance of her too 
lovely ſtill to have it quite baniſhed from my heart? 
Can I ſet my ſoul at work to try to forget her? Can 
I deal fo unkindiy with one who would never have 
forgotten me? Can my foul live without her image 


on it? Is it not ſtampt there too deep ever to be 
eftaced ? 


Methinks I feel all my heart-ſtrings wrapt around 
her, and grow fo faſt to that dear picture in my fancy, 
they ſeem to be rooted there. To be divided from 
it is to die. Why ſhould I then purſue ſo vain and 
fruitleſs an attempt? What ? forget myſelf ? forget 
my lite? No; it cannot be; nor can I bear to think 
of ſuch a rude and cruel treatment of an image ſo 
much deſerving and ſo much beloved. Neither paſ- 
ſion nor reaſon permits me to forget her, nor is it 
within my power. She 1s preſent almoſt to all my 
thoughts : ſhe is with me in all my motions; grief 
has arrows with her name upon them, that ſtick as 
faſt and as deep as thoſe of love; they cleave to my 
vitals whereloever I go, but with a quicker ſenſation 
and a keener pain. Alas it is love and grief together 
that have ſhot all their arrows into my heart, and filled 
every vein with acute anguiſh and long diſtreſs. 


Whether then ſhall I fly to find ſolace and eaſe ? 
I cannot depart from myſelf: I cannot abandon theſe 
R 2 tender 
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tender and ſmarting ſenſations. Shall I quit the 
houie and all the apartments of it which renew her 
dear memory? Shall I rove in theſe open fields which 
lie near my dwelling, and ſpread wide their pleafing 
verdure? Shall T give my foul a looſe to all nature 
that ſmiles around me, or ſhall I confine my daily 
walk to this ſhady and delightful garden? Oh, no: 
neither of theſe will reheve my anguiſh. Serena has 
too often bleſſed me with her company both in this 
garden and in theſe fields. Her very name ſeems 
written on every tree: I ſhall think of her and fancy 
I ſee her in every ſtep I take. Here ſhe preſt the 
graſs with her feet, here ſhe gathered violets and roſes 
and refreſhing herbs, and gave the lovely collection 
of ſweetneſs into my hand, But alas, the ſweeteſt 
violet and the faireſt roſe is fallen, is withered, and 


is no more. Farewel then, ye fields and gardens, 


with all your varieties of green and flowery joys! Ye 
are all a deſert, a barren wilderneſs, ſince Serena has 
for ever left you and will be ſeen there no more. 


But can friends do nothing to comfort a mourner ? 
Come, my wiſe friends, ſurround me and divert my 
cares with your agreeable converſation. Can books 
afford no relief? Come, my books, ye volumes of 
knowledge, ye labours of the learned dead ; come, 


fill up my hours with ſome ſoothing amuſement, I 


call my better friends about me, I fly to the heroes 


and the philoſophers of ancient ages to employ my foul 
among 
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among them. But alas! neither learning nor books 
amuſe me, nor green and ſmiling proſpects of nature 
delight me, nor converſation with my wiſeſt and beſt 
friends can entertain me in theſe dark and melancholy 
hours. Solitude, ſolitude in ſome unſeen corner, 
ſome lonely grotto, overgrown with ſhades, this 13 my 
deareſt choice; let me dwell in my beloved ſolitude 
where none ſhall come near me; midnight and folt- 
tude are the molt pleaſing things to a man who is 
weary of day-light and of all the ſcenes of this viſible 
and buſy world. I would eat and drink and dwell 
alone, though this loneſome humour ſooths and gra- 
tifies the painful paſſion, and gives me up to the 
tyranny of my ſharpeſt ſorrous. Strange mixture that 
I am made of! I mourn and grieve even to death, and 
yet I ſeem fond of nothing but grief and mourning. 


Woe is me ! Is there nothing on earth can divert, 
nothing relieve me? Then let my thoughts aſcend to 
paradiſe and heaven, there I ſhall find her better part, 
and grief mult not enter there. From this hour take 
a new turn, O my ſoul, and never think of Serena 
but as ſhining and rejoicing among the ſpirits of the 
bleſt, and in the preſence of her God. Riſe often in 
boly meditation to the celeſtial world, and betaks 
thyſelf to more intenſe piety. Devotion has wings 
that will bear thee high above the tumults and pat- 
ſions of lower life: devotion will direct and ſpeed thy 
flight to a country of brighter ſcenes, 
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Shake off this earthlineſs of mind, this duſt of mor- 
tality that hangs about thee ; rife upward often in an 
hour, and dwell much in thofe regions whether thy 
devout partner is gone: thy better half is ſafely ar- 
rived there, and that world knows nothing but joy and 
love. 


She is gone; the prophets and the apoſtles and the 
beſt of departed fouls have marked out her way to 
heaven : bear witneſs ye apoſtles and holy prophets, 
ye beſt of departed ſouls bear witneſs, that I am ſceking 
to follow her in the appointed moment. Let the 
wheels of nature and time roll on apace in their de- 
ſtined way. Let ſuns and moons ariſe and ſet apace, 
and light a loneſome traveller onward to his home. 
Blefled Jeſus! be thou my living leader ! Virtue, 
and the track of Screna's feet be my daily and delight- 
ful path. The track leads upward to the regions of 
love and joy. How can I dare to wander from the 
path of virtue left I loſe that beloved track? Remem- 
ber, O my ſoul, her footſteps are found in no other 
road, 

If my love to virtue ſhould ever fail me, the ſteps 
of my Serena would mark out my way, and help to 
ſecure me from wandering. O may the kind influ- 
ences of heaven deſcend from above and eſtabliſh and 
guard my pious reſolutions | May the divine powers 
of religion be my continual ſtrength, and the hope of 
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eternal things my never-failing ſupport, till T am 
diſmiſſed from this priſon of the fleſh and called to 
aſcend to the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect, till I 
bid adieu to all that is not immortal, and go dwell 
with my God and my adored Saviour ; there ſhall I 
find my loſt Serena, again, and ſhare with her the un- 
utteiavle joys of paradiſe. 


Here Lucius threw himſelf on the couch and lay 
filent in profound meditation, 

When Florino had heard all this mournful rhapſody, 
he retired and ſtole away in ſecret, for he was now 
utterly aſhamed of his firſt barbarous deſign: He felt 
a ſort of ſtrange ſympathy of ſorrow, ſuch as he never 
knew before, and with it ſome ſparks of virtue began 
to kindle in his boſom. As he muſed, the fire burnt 
within, and at laſt it made its way to his lips and vented 
itſelf. 44+ Well, ſaid he, I have learnt two excellent 
i leflons to-day, and I hope I ſhall never forget them. 
© There muſt be ſome vaſt and unknown pleaſure in 
& a virtuous love beyond all the madneſs of wild and 
& tranſient amours ; otherwiſe the loſs of the object 
© could never have wrought ſuch deep and unfeigned 
& woe in a ſoul ſo firm and manly as that of Lucius. 
I begin now to believe what Milton ſung, though 
I always read the lines before as mere poeſy and 
fable. 


Hail 
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Hail wedded love, myſterious law, true ſource 
Of human offspring, ſole propriety 

In Paradiſe, of all things common elſe: 

By thee idulterous luſt was driv'n from men 
Among the beſtial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, ſon and brother, firſt were known : 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets. 

Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here and revels ; not in the bought ſmile 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unindear'd, 
Caſual amours, mixt dance, or wanton maſk. 
Or midnight ball, &c. 


& Bleſſed poet, that could ſo happily unite love 
and virtue, and draw ſo beautiful a ſcene of real 
felicity, which till this day I always thought was 
merely romantic and viſionary! Lucius has taught 
me to underſtand theſe lines, for he has felt them; 
and methinks while I repeat them now I feel a 
ſtrange new ſenſation. I am convinced the blind 
poet ſaw deeper into nature and truth than I could 
have imagined. There is, there is ſuch thing as 
a union of virtuous fouls, where happinels is only 
found. I find ſome glimmetings of tacred light ri- 
ſing upon me, ſome unknown pantings within af- 
ter ſuch a partner and ſuch a life,” 
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„Nor is the other leſſon which I have learnt at all 
inferior to this, but in truth it is of higher and 
more durable importance. I confeſs fince I was 
nineteen years old I never thought virtue and reli- 
gion had been good for any thing, but to tye up 
„ children from miſchief, and fri:hien fools : but 
©« now I find by the conduct of my friend Lucius, 
e that as the ſweeteſt and ſincereſt joys of lite are de- 
rived from virtue, fo the molt diſtreſſing forrows 
may find a juſt relief in religion and fincere piety. 
« Hear me, thou Almighty Maker of my frame, 
pity and aſſiſt a returning wanderer, and O may 
thy hand ſtamp theſe leſſons upon my ſoul in ever- 
e laſting characters!“ ; 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 260. 


| 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


WHEN a rich merchant who dwells in a foreign 
land afar off, commits his treaſure to the hands of a 
banker, it is to be drawn out in ſmaller fums by his 
ſervants or his friends here at home, as their neceſ- 
ſities ſhall require; and he furniſhes them. with bills 
of exchange drawn upon his banker or treaſurer, 
which are paid honourably to the perſon who offers 
the bill, according to the time when the words of the 
bill appoint the payment, 


Is 
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Is it not poſſible to draw a beautiful allegory hence 
to repreſent the conduct of the blefled God in his 
promiſes of grace, without debaſing ſo divine a 
ſubject ? a 


God the Father, the ſpring and fountain of all 
grace, dwells in regions of light and hollineis inac- 
ceſüble, too tar off for us to converſe with him or re- 
ceive ſupplies from him in an immediate way; but 
he has ſent the Son to dwell in human nature, and 
conſtituted him treaſurer of all his bleſſings, that we 
might derive perpetual ſupplies from his hand: he 
has intruſted him with all the riches of grace and 
glory; he has laid up infinite ſtores of love, wiſdom, 
ſtrength, pardon, peace and conſolation in the hands 
of his Son for this very purpoſe, to be drawn out 
thence as faſt as the neceſſities of his ſaints require. 
„It pleaſed the Father that in him ſhould all ful- 
« neſs dwell, He has received gifts for men.“ Col. 


i. 19. P/al. Ixvili. 18. 


Now all the promiſes in the Bible, are ſo many 
bills of exchange drawn by God the Father in heaven, 
upon his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and payable to every pious 
bearer; that 1s, to every one that comes to the mercy- 
ſeat and offers the promiſe for acceptance, and pleads 
it in a way of obedient faith and prayer. Jeſus the 
high-treaſurer of heaven, knows every letter of his 
Father's hand-writing, and can never be impoſed upon 


by 
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by a forged note; he will ever put due honour upon his 
Father's bills; he accepts them all, for“ all the pro- 
& miles in him are yea, and in him amen.” In him 
they are all ſure “ to the glory of the Father, 2 Cor. 
i. 20. It is for the Father's honour that his bills 
never fail of acceptance and payment. 


If you apply to the bleſſed Jeſus and offer him a 
bill of the largeſt ſum, a promiſe of the biggeſt bleſ- 
ſings, he will never ſay, “ have not ſo much of my 
% Father's treaſure in my hand. For he has received 
„ all things.” Fohn iii. 35. The Father loveth 
„the Son and hath given all things into his hand ;” 
and may I not venture to ſay, this whole treaſure is 
made over to the ſaints, “ All things are yours,” 
1 Cor. iii. 22. And they are parcelled out into bills 
of promiſe, and notes under the Father's hand. So 
the whole treaſure of a nation con'tiits in credit and 
in promiſory notes, more than in preſeat ſums of gold 
and lil ver, 


Some of theſe divine bills are payable at fight, and 
we receive the ſum as ſoon as we offer the bill; (viz.) 
thoſe that mult ſupply in our preſent wants; ſuch as 
call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will de- 
„ hver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me.“ Pfal.l.15 
and there have been many examples of ſuch ſpeedy 
pay ment. Z£/al. cvili. 3. In the day when I cried 

| thou 


— 
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thou anſweredeſt me; and ſtrengthenedeſt me with 
6 ſtrength in my ſoul,” 


Some are only payable in general at a diſtant time, 
and that is left to the diſcretion of Chriſt the treaſurer, 
(viz.) „As thy day is, ſo thy ſtrength ſhall be.” 
Deut. xxxili. 25. and we need never fear truſting 
him long, for this bank in the hands of Chriſt can 
never fail; for in him dwelleth all the fulneſs of 
« the Godhead bodily.” Col. ii. 9. and Eph. iii. 8. 
we are told of the unſearchable riches of Chriſt,” 


Sometimes Chriſt may put us off with a general 
kind anſwer, or give us a note under his hand, pay- 
able at demand, in ſeveral parcels inſtead of a full 
payment all at once: thus he dealt with his dear 
triend and ſervant Paul, in 2 Cor. x. 9. Doubtleſs 
Paul in his ſeeking the 'Lord thrice, for the removal 
of his thorn in the fleſh, had pleaded ſeveral large 
promiſes of God, hid offered thoſe divine bills to 
Chriſt for acceptance and payment; but inſtead of 
this our Lord gives him a note under his own hand 
which ran in this language, My grace is ſufficient 
& for thee.” And it we had but the faith which that 
blefled apolile had, we might hve upon this hope; 
this would bc as good as preſent pay ment: for if he 
delay to give the full ſum, it is only becauſe he fees 
we have not need of it at preſent: he knows our 
neceſſities better than we ourſelves ; he will not truſt 
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us with too much at once in our hands; but he pays 
us thoſe bills when he ſees the fitteſt time, and we 
have often found it ſo, and confeſſed his faithfulneſs. 


At other times he pays us, but not in the ſame 
kind of mercy which is mentioned in the promiſe, 
yet in ſomething more uſeful and valuable. If the 
promiſe mentions a temporal bleſſing, he may give ug 
a ſpiritual one; if it expreſs eaſe, he may give pati- 
ence: and thus his Father's bills are always honoured, 
and we have no reaſon to complain. So the banker 
may diſcharge a bill of a hundred pound not with 
money, but with ſuch goods and merchandize as 


may yield us two hundred, and we gladly confeſs the 
bill 1s well paid. 


Some of theſe promiſes, theſe bills of heavenly 
treaſure, are not made payable till the hour of our 
death, as, ** Blefled are thoſe ſervants whom when 
„the Lord comes he ſhall find watching,” &c. 
Luke x11. 37. © He that endureth to the end the 
„fame ſhall be ſaved.” Matt. xxiv. 13. Be thou 


& faithful to the death, and I will give thee a crown 
6 of life.” New. ii. 10. 


Others are not due till the day of the reſurrection; 
as, Them who fleep in Jeſus will God bring with 
„% him.” 1 7%. iv. 14. I will redeem them 
+ from death.“ II/. xiii. 14. Col. ii. 4. When 

8 „ Chriſt 
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e* Chriſt who is our life ſhall appear, then ſhall ye 
„ alſo-appear with him in glory.” Phil. iii. 20, 21. 
„ He ſhall change our vile body, that it may be 
& faſhioned like unto his glorious body.” 1 Pet. v. 
I, 4- ** And when the chiet Shepherd ſhall appear, 
ye ſhall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
«© away.” 


Now when the great day ſhall come, in which our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſhall give up his mediatorial king- 
dom to the Father, and render an account of all his 
ſtewardſhip, how fair will his books appear ! How juſt 
a balance will ſtand at the foot of all his accounts ! 
Then ſhall he ſhew in what manner he has fulfilled 
the promiſes to the ſaints, and preſent to the Father 
all the bills that he has received and diſcharged; while 
all the ſaints ſhall with one voice atteſt it, to the 
honour of the high treaſurer of heaven, that he has 
not failed in payment even to the ſmalleſt farthing. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS, p. 291. 


POETRY. 
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DIVINE JUDGMENTS. 


I. 
NOT from the duſt my ſorrows ſpring, 
Nor drop my comforts from the lower ſkies ; 
Let all the baneful planets ſhed 
Their mingled curſes on my head. 
How vain their curſes, if th' Eternal King 
Look thro' the clouds and bleſs me with his eyes. 
Creatures with all their boafted ſway 
Are but his ſlaves, and muſt obey ; 
They wait their orders from above, 
And execute his word, the vengeance, or the love. 
II. 
'Tis by a warrant from his hand 
The gentler gales are bound to ſleep: 
The North wind bluſters, and aſſumes command 
Over the deſert and the deep; 
Old Boreas with his freezing pow'rs 
Turns the earth iron, makes the ocean glaſs, 
Arreſts the dancing riv'lets as they paſs, 
And chains them moveleſs to their ſhores : 
The grazing ox lows to the gelid ſkies, 
Walks o'er the marble meads with withering eyes, 
Walks o'er the ſolid lakes, ſnuffs up the wind, and dies. 


8 2 III. Fly 
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III. 
Fly to the polar world, my ſong, 
And mourn the pilgrims there, (a wretched throng !) 
Seized and bound in rigid chains, 
A troop of ſtatues on the Ruſhan plains, 
And life ſtands frozen in the purple veins, 
Atheiſt, forbear; no more blaſpheme : 
God has a thouſand terrors in his name, 
A thouſand armies at command, 
Waiting the ſignal of his hand, 
And magazines of froſt, and magazines of flame. 
Dreſs thee in ſteel to meet his wrath ; 
His ſharp artillery from the Nerth 
Shall pierce thee to the ſoul, and ſhake thy mortal frame, 
Sublime on Winter's rugged wings 
He rides in arms along the ſky, 
And ſcatters fate on ſwains and kings; 
And ſocks and herds, and nations die; 
While impious lips, profanely bold, 
Grow pale; and, quivering at his dreadful cold, 
Give their own blaſphemies the lie. 
IV. 
The miſchiefs that infeſt the earth, 
When the hot dog-ſtar fires the realms on high, 
Drought and diſeaſe, and cruel dearth, 
Are but the flaſhes of a wrathful eye 
From the incens'd divinity. 
In vain our parching palates thirſt, 
For vital food in vain we cry, 
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And pant for vital breath; 
The verdant fields are burnt to duſt, 
The ſun has drunk the channels dry, 
And all the air is death. 
Ve ſcourges of our Maker's rod, 
*Tis at his dread command, at his imperial nod 
You deal your various plagues abroad. 
V. 
Hail, whirlwinds, hurricanes and floods 
That all the leafy ſtandards ſtrip, 
And bear down with a mighty ſweep 
The riches of the fields, and honours of the woods ; 
Storms, that ravage o'er the deep, 
And bury millions in the waves ; 
Earthquakes, that in midnight ſleep 
Turn cities into heaps, and make our beds our graves ; 
While you diſpenſe your mortal harms, 

Tis the Creator's voice that ſounds your loud alarms, 
When guilt with louder cries provokes a God to arms, 
VI. 

O for a meſſage from above 
To bear my ſpirits up! 
Some pledge of my Creator's love 
To calm my terrors and ſupport my hope ! 
Let waves and thunders mix and roar, - 
Be thou my God, and the whole world is mine: 
While thou art Sovereign, Im ſecure; 
I ſhall be rich till thou art poor; 
For all I fear, and all I wiſh, heav'n, earth and hell 
are thine. 
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THE UNIVERSAL HALLELUJAH, 


PSALM CXLYIIT PARAPHRAS'D, 


J. 


PRAISE ye the Lord with joyful tongue, 


Ye pow'rs that guard his throne; 
Jeſus the man ſhall lead the ſong, 
The God inſpire the tune. 
II. 
Gabriel, and all the immortal choir 
That fill the realms above, 
Sing; for he form'd you of his fire, 
And feeds you with his love. 
III. 
Shine to his praiſe, ye chryſtal ſkies, 
The floor of his abode, 
Or veil your little twinkling eyes, 
Before a brighter God. 
IV. 
hou reſtleſs globe of golden light, 
Whoſe beams create our days, 
Join with the filver queen of night, 
To own your borrowed rays. 
V. 
Eluſh and refund the honours paid 
To your inferior naines: 
Tell the blind world your orbs are fed 
By his o' erflow ing flames, 


VI. Winds, 
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VI. 
Winds, ye ſhall bear his name aloud 
Thro? the ethereal blue, 
For when his chariot is a cloud, 
He makes his wheels of you · 
VII. 
Thunder and hail, and fires and ſtorms, 
The troops of his command, 
Appear in all your dreadful forms 
And ſpeak his awful hand. 
VIII. 
Shout to the Lord, ye ſurging ſeas, 
In your eternal roar ; 
Let wave to wave reſound his praiſe, 
And ſhore reply to ſhore. 
IX. 
While monſters ſporting on the flood, 
In ſcaly filver ſhine, 
Speak terribly their maker God, 
And laſh the foaming brine, 
X. 
But gentler things ſhall tune his name, 
To ſofter notes than theſe, 
Young zephyrs breathing o'er the ſtream, 
Or whiſpering thro' the trees. 
XI. 
Wave your tall heads, ye lofty pines, 
To him that bid ye grow, 
Sweet cluſters bend the fruitful vines, 
On every thankful bough. 


XII. Let 
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XII. 
Let the ſhrill birds his honour raiſe, 
And chmb the morning ſky. 
While groveling beaſts attempt his praiſe 
In hoarſer harmony. 
XIII. 
Thus while the meaner creatures fing, 
Ve mortals take the ſound, 
Echo the glories of your king 
Thro' all the nations round. 
XIV. 
Th' Eternal name muſt fly abroad 
From Britain to Japan; 
And the whole race ſhall bow to God, 
That owns the name of man. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 
AN ODE. 
ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH SAPPHIC. 


" 


J. 


WHEN the fierce North wind with his airy forces 


Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fury ; 
And the red light'ning, with a ſtorm of hail comes 


Ruſhing amain down, 
II. How 
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II. 
How the poor ſailors ſtand amaz'd and tremble! 
While the hoarſe thunder, like a bloody trumpet, 
Roars a loud onſet to the gaping waters 
Quick to devour them, 
III. 
Such ſhall the noiſe be, and the wild diſorder, 
(If things eternal may be like theſe earthly) 
Such the dire terror when the great archangel 
Shakes the Creation; 
IV. 
Tears the ſtrong pillars of the vault of heaven, 
Breaks up old marble, the repoſe of princes; 
See the graves open, and the bones ariſing, 
Flames all around 'em. 
V. 
Hark, the ſhrill outcries of the guilty wretches ! 
Lively bright horror, and amazing anguiſh, 
Stare thro' their eye-lids, while the living worm lies 
Gnawing within them. 
VI. [ſtrings, 
Thoughts, like old vultures, prey upon their heart- 
And the ſmart twinges, when their eye beholds the 
Lofty Judge frowning, and a flood of vengeance 
Rolling afore him, 
VII. 
Hopeleſs immortals ! how they ſcream and ſhiver, 
While devils puſh them to the pit wide-yawning 
Hideous and gloomy to receive them headlong 
Down to the centers 
VIII, Stop 
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VIII. 
Stop here, my fancy: (all away, ye horrid F 
Doleful ideas,) come, ariſe to Jeſus \ 
How he fits God-like ! and the faints around him 1 
Thron'd, yet adoring! Ble 
IX. Y 
O may I fit there when he comes triumphant, 5 
Dooming the nations! then aſcend to glory, Briz 
While our hoſannas all along the paſlage | 
Shout the Redeemer. Lig 
His 
———— DE — 

1 
FIRE, AIR, EARTH AND SEA, PRAISE V 
YE THE LORD, Q 
And 
I. And 
EARTH, thou great footſtool of our God L 
Who reigns on high; thou fruitful ſource Swe: 

Of all our raiment life and food; ; 
Our houſe, our parent, and our nurſe ; Con 

Mighty ftage of mortal ſcenes, Nor 

Dreſt with ſtrong and gay machines, 

Hung with golden lamps around; N 
(And flow'ry carpets ſpread the ground) B 
Thou bulky globe, prodigious maſs, * 

That hangs unpillar'd in an empty ſpace ! A 
While thy unweildy weight reſts on the feeble air, Vair 
Bleſs thatAlmighty word that fiz'd and holds thee there. L. 

G 


II. Fire, 
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II. 
Fire, thou ſwift herald of his face, 
Whoſe glorious rage, at his command, 
Levels a palace with the ſand, 
Blending the lofty ſpires in ruin with the baſe ; 
Ye heav'nly flames, that ſinge the air, 
Artillery of a jealous God, 
Bright arrows that his ſounding quivers bear 
To ſcatter deaths abroad ; 
Light'nings, adore the ſovereign arm that flings 
His vengeance, and your fires, upon the heads of Kings, 
| III. 
Thou vital element, the air, 
Whoſe boundleſs magazines of breath 
Our fainting flame of life repair, 
And ſave the bubble man from the cold arms of death: 
And ye, whoſe vital moiſture yields 
Life's purple ſtream a freſh ſupply ; 
Sweet waters wand'ring thro' the flow'ry fields, 
Or dropping from the ſky; 
Confeſs the pow'r whoſe all- ſufficient name 
Nor needs your aid to build, or to ſupport our frame, 
IV. 
Now the rude air, with noiſy force, 
Beats up and ſwells the angry ſea, 
They join to make our lives a prey, 
And ſweep the ſailor's hopes away, 
Vain hopes, to reach their kindred on the ſhores ! 
Lo, the wild ſeas and ſurging waves 
Gape hideous in a thouſand graves; 
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Be fill, ye floods, and know your bounds of ſand, 
Ye ſtorms, adore your Maſter's hand; 
The winds are in his fiſt, the waves at his command. 
V. 
From the eternal emptineſs 
His fruitful word by ſecret ſprings 
Drew the whole harmony of things 
That form this noble univerſe : 
Old nothing knew his pow'rful hand, 
Scarce had he ſpoke his full command, 
Fire, air, and earth, and ſea, heard the creating call, 


And leap'd from empty nothing to this beauteous all; 


And till they dance, and ſtill obey 
The orders they receiv'd the great creation · day. 


LAUNCHING INTO ETERNITY. 


IT was a brave attempt! adventurous he, 

Who in the firſt ſhip broke the unknown ſea: 
And leaving his dear native ſhores behind, 
Truſted his life to the licentious wind. 
I fee the ſurging brine: the tempeſt raves: 
He on a pine-plank rides acroſs the waves, 
Exulting on the edge of thouſand gaping graves: 
He ſleers the winged boat, and ſhifts the fails, 
Conquers the flood, and manages the gales. 

Such is the ſoul that leaves this mortal land 
- Fearleſs when the great Maſter gives command; 


Death 
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3 
Death is the ſtorm : ſhe ſmiles to hear it roar, 


And bids the tempeſt waft her from the ſhore * 
Then with a ſkilful helm ſhe ſweeps the ſeas, 
And manages the raging ſtorm with eaſe; 

(Her faith can govern death” )ſhe ſpreads her wings 
Wide to the wind, and as ſhe fails ſhe ſings, | 
And loſes by degrees the fight of mortal things. 
As the ſhores leſſen, fo her joys ariſe, | 
The waves roll gentler, and the tempeſt dies, 
Now valt eternity fills all her fight, 

She floats on the broad deep with infinite delight, 
The ſeas for ever calm, the ſkies for ever btig ht, 


BREATHING TOWARD THE HEAVENLY 
COUNTRY, 


CASIMIRE, BOOK I, OD, IQ, IMTITATED. 
Urit me Patriæ Decor, &c. 


THE beauty of my nitive land 

Immortal laye inf{pires ; 

I burn, I burn with ſtrong deſires, 

And figh, and wait the high command, 

There glides the moon her ſhinins way 
And ſhoots my heart thro' with a fit ver ray. 


T Upward 
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Upward my heart aſpires: 
A thouſand lamps of golden light 
Hung high in vaulted azure charm my ſight, 
And wink and beckon with their amorous fires, 
O ye fair glories of my heav'nly home, 
Bright centinels who guard my Father's court, 
Where all the happy minds reſort, 
When will my Father's chariot come ? 
Muſt ye for ever walk the ethereal round, 
For ever ſec the mourner lie 
An exile of the ſky, 
A priſoner of the ground ? 
Deſcend ſome ſhining ſervant from on high, 
Build me a haſty tomb; 
A graſſy turf will raife my head; 
The neighbouring lilies dreſs my bed, 
And ſhed a ſweet perfume. 
Here I put off the chains of death 
My foul too long has worn: 
Friends, I forbid one groaning breath, 
Or tear to wet my urn; 
Raphael, behold me all undreſt, 
Here gently lay this fleſh to reſt : 
Then mount and lead the path unknown, 


Swift I purſue thee, flaming guide, on pinions of my 


Own. 


CONVERSE 
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CONVERSE WITH CHRIST. 


I. 
I'M tir'd with vifits, modes, and forme, 
And ſlatt'ries made to fellow- worms; 
Their converſation cloys : 
Their vain amours and empty ſtuff: 
But I can ne'er enjoy enough 
Of thy beſt company, my Lord, thou life of all my joys. 
II. 
When he begins to tell his love, 
Thro' every vein my paſſions move, 
The captives of his tongue: 
In midnight ſhades, on froſty ground, | 
I could attend the pleafing ſound, [neſs long. 
Nor ſhould I feel December cold, nor think the dark- 
III. 
There while I hear my Saviour-God 
Count o'er the fins (a heavy load !) 
He bore upon the tree, 
Inward I bluſh with ſecret ſhame, 
And weep, and love, and bleſs the name 
That knew nor guilt nor grief his own, but bare it all 
for me. 
IV. 
Next he deſcribes the thorns he wore, 
And talks his bloody paſſion o'er, 
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Till Jam drown'd in tears: 
Yet with the ſympathetie ſmart 
There's a ſtrange joy beats round my heart; 
The curſed tree has bleſſings in't, my ſweeteſt balm 
it bears. 
V. 
J hear the glorious ſufferer tell 
How on his croſs he vanquiſh'd hell, 
And all the powers beneath: 
Tranſported and inſpir'd, my tongue 
Attempts lus triumphs in a ſong ; 
© How has the ſerpent loſt his ſting, and where's thy 
% victory, death?“ 
VI. 
But when he ſhews his hands and heart, 
With thoſe dear prints of dying ſmart, 
He ſets my ſoul on fire : 
Not the beloved John could reſt 
With more delight upon that breaſt, 
Nor Thomas pry into thoſe wounds with more intenſe 
deſire. 
VII. 
Kindly he opens me his ear, 
And bids me pour my ſorrows there, 
And tell him all my pains : 
Thus while I eaſe my burden'd heart, 
In every woe he bears a part, 
His arms embrace me, and bis hand wy dreoping 
heud ſuſtains, 


VIII. Fly 
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VIII. 

Fly from my thoughts, all human things, 
And ſporting ſwains, and fighting kings, 

And tales of wanton love : 
My ſoul diſdains that little ſnare 
The tangles bf Amira's hair; 

Thine arms, my God, are ſweeter bands, nor can 
my heart remove. 


— 


FALSE GREATNESS. 


I. 
MYLO, forbear to call him bleſt 
That only boaſts a large eſtate, 
Should all the treaſures of the Weſt 
Meet, and conſpire to make him great. 
J know thy better thoughts, I know 
Thy reaſon can't deſcend.ſo low. 
Let a broad ſtream with golden ſands 
Thro' all his meadows roll, 
He's but a wretch, with all his lands, 
That wears a narrow ſoul, 
II. 
He ſwells amidſt his wealthy ſtore, 
And proudly poizing what he weighs 
In his own ſcale he fondly lays 
Hugh heaps of ſhining ore, 
1 He 
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He ſpreads the balance wide to hold 
His manors and his farms, 
And cheats the beam with loads of gold 
He hugs between his arms. 
So might the plough-boy climb a tree, 
When Craoalus mounts his throne, 
And both ſtand up, and ſmile to ſee 
How long their ſhadow's grown. 
Alas ! how vain their fancies be 
To think their ſhape their own ! 
Hl. 
Thus mingled ſtill with wealth and ſtate, 
Crœſus himſelf can never know; 
His true dimenſions and his weight 
Are far inferior to their ſhow. 
Were ] ſo tall to reach the pole, 
Or graſp the ocean with my ſpun, 
J muſt be meaſur'd by my ſoul: 
The mind's the ſtandard of the man. 


TRUE MONARCH. 
| | 1701. 
THE riſing year beheld th' imperious Gaul 
Stretch his dominion, while a hundred towns 
Crouch'd to the victor: but a ſteady ſoul 
Stands firm on its own baſe, and reigns as wide, 
As abfolute; and ſways ten thouſand flaves, 
Luſis and wild fancies with a ſovereign hand, 


We 
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We are a little kingdom; but the man 
That chains his rebel-will to reaſon's throne, 
Forms it a large one, whilſt his royal mind 
Makes heaven its council, from the rolls above 
Draws his own ſtatutes, and with joy obeys, 


*Tis not a troop of well-appointed guards 
Create a monarch, not a purple robe 
Dy'd in the peoples blood, not all the crowns 
Or dazling tiars that bend about the head, 
Tho! gilt with ſun- beams and ſet round with ſtars, 
A monarch he that conquers all his fears, 
And treads upon them ; when he ſtands alone, 
Makes his own camp, four guardian virtues wait 
His nightly ſlumbers, and ſecure his dreams. 
Now dawns the light; he ranges all his thoughts 
In ſquare battalions, bold to meet th” attacks 
Of time and chance, himſelf a num'rous hoſt, 
All eye, all ear, all wakeful as the day, 
Firm as a rock, and moveleſs as the center. 


In vain the harlot pleaſure, ſpreads her charms, 
To lull his thoughts in luxury's für lap, 
To ſenſual eaſe, (the bane of little kings, 
Monarchs whoſe waxen images of ſouls 
Are moulded into ſoftneſs) {till his mind 
Wears its own ſhape, nor can the heavenly form 
Stoop to be model'd by the wild decrees 
Of the mad vulgar, that unthinking herd, 


He 
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He lives above the croud, nor hears the noiſe 
Of wars and triumphs, nor regards the ſhouts 
Of popular applauſe that empty ſound ; 

Nor feels the flying arrows of reproach, 

Or ſpite or envy. In himſelf ſecure, 

Wiſdom his tower, and conſcience 1s his ſhield, 
His peace all inward, and his joys his own. 


Now my ambition ſwells, my wiſhes ſoar, 
This be my kingdom : fit above the globe 
My riling ſoul, and dreſs thyſelf around 
And ſhine in virtuc's armour, climb the height. 
Of wiſdom's lofty caſtle, there reſide 
Safe from the ſmiling and the frowning world. 


Yet once a day drop down a gentle look 
On the great mole-hill, and with pitying eye 
Survey the buſy emmets round the heap, 
Crouding and buſtling in a thouſand forms 
Of ſtrite and toil to purchaſe wealth and fame, 
A bubble or a duſt : then call thy thoughts 
Up to thyſelf ro feed on joys unknown, 
Rich without gold, and great without renown.. 


FEW 
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FEW HAPPY MATCHES. 


7 Auguſt, 1701. 


SAY, mighty love, and teach my ſong, 
To whom thy ſweeteſt joys belong, 
And who the happy pairs 
Whoſe yielding hearts, and joining hands, 
Find bleſſings twiſted with their bands, 
To ſoften all their cares, 
II. 
Not the wild herd of nymphs and ſwains 
That thouzhtleſs fly into the chains, 
As cuſtom leads the way : 
If there be bliſs without deſign, 
Ivies and oaks may grow and twine, 
And be as bleſt as they. 
III. 
Not ſordid ſouls of earthy mold 
Who drawn by kindred charms of gold 
To dull embraces move : 
So two rich mountains of Peru 
May ruſh to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. 
IV. 
Not the mad tribe that hell inſpires 
With wanton flames ; thoſe raging fires 
The purer bliſs deſtroy : 


On 
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On Atna's top let furies wed, 
And ſheets of light'ning dreſs the bed 
T' improve the burning joy. 
V. 
Not the dull pairs whoſe marble forms 
None of the melting paſſions warms, 
Can mingle hearts and hands : 
Logs of green wood that quench the coals 
Are marry'd juſt like Stoic ſouls, 
With oſiers for their bands. 
| VI. 
Not minds of melancholy ſtrain, 
Still filent, or that ſtill complain, 
Can the dear bondage bleſs : 
As well may heavenly concerts ſpring 
From too old lutes with ne'er a firing, 
Or none beſide the baſs. 
VII. 
Nor can the ſoft enchantments hold 
Two jarring fouls of angry mold, 
The rugged and the keen: 
Sampſon's young foxes might as well 
In bands of cheerful wedlock dwell, 
With firebrands ty'd between. 
| VIII. 
Nor let the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a ſavage mind, 


For love abhors the fight : 


Looſe 
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Looſe the fierce tyger from the deer, 
For native rage and native fear 
Riſe and forbid delight. 
IX. 
Two kindeſt ſouls alone muſt meet, 
*Tis friendſhip makes the bondage ſweet, 
And feeds their mutual loves : 
Bright Venus on her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentleſt birds alone 
And Cupids yoke the doves “. 


_*. Theſe poems are ſelected from Horæ Lyric; or Poems 
chiefly of the Lyric Kind. 
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